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THE BREAKING-UP. 
HE Ministry, after going through a Session weari- 
some and ike in the highest degree, found that 
they could not even bring it to an end without difficulty ; 
and the prorogation of Parliament has been immediately 
followed by a surprising reconstruction of the Cabinet. 
The vast and tempestuous ocean which divides Portsmouth 
from Ryde can only, it appears, be crossed even in August 
with much delay and danger. The Queen’s Speech could 
not be got up in time, and an impatient Parliament long- 
ing to be released had to wait until the arduous journey 
from Osborne to Westminster could be accomplished, 
and had thus the opportunity of an enforced leisure 
to reflect once more on the miracles of good manage- 
ment. which, under the present order of things, are daily 
exhibited. At last the desired document arrived, and 
Parliament learnt that everything is going on smoothly 
abroad, that the Duke of EpinpurGu is to be happily mar- 
ried, and that the QurEN confidently expects that we shall 
thank Gop alike in our words and in our hearts for the 
Budget, the Judicature Act, the Education and Endowed 
Schools Amendment Acts, those great measures the 
Railway and Merchant Shipping, Acts, and the continued 
pay of the country. Justas Mr. Bruce said that the 
use of the House of Lords is to give the Commons an 
opportunity of showing their sublime patience, so the use of 
the Quren’s Speech is to give us all an opportunity of 
showing our thankfulness for small mercies. But the 
Ministry had no choice. It had to tell the story of what 
it had done, and, as it had done next to nothing, it had no 
story to tell. In February it started with a grand pro- 
gramme, and in August it has to confess that but a ve 
slight portion of this programme has been carried out. It 
was necessary to pass over in silence the sad history of the 
measure which, in the QuEEN’s Speech at the opening of 
the Session, was described with unhappy irony as one for 
“ settling the question of University Education in Ireland.” 
The days of great measures and great things are gone by, 
and the poorest QuEEN’s Speech was good enough to 
announce the simple fact that an end had come to the 
Session, and with it an end to the long-protracted process 
of making Mr. Guapsrone ill, the Cabinet ridiculous, and 
Parliament weary of its life. 

The more important announcements of the Government 
were reserved until Parliament had dispersed, and they 
were further delayed by a recurrence of the difficulties 
which attend the tremendous passage of the Solent. It was 
stated on Wednesday that Mr. Baxter, smarting from the 
neglect with which he had been treated by the CHaNncELLoR 
of the Excuequer, had resigned his office at the Treasury, 
and it had already leaked out that this was only the fore- 
runner of more serious changes. Yesterday morning it 
was formally made known to the world that the Cabinet, 
which has been reconstructed once or twice already 
since it was first formed, was again to be picked 
to pieces, and built up again. There is a familiar say- 
ing as to the inconvenience of swapping horses in the 
middle of a stream, and the eve of a general election 
would seem to be scarcely the most opportune moment 
that could be chosen for a general change of places in 
the Ministry. Two Cabinet Ministers—Lord Ripon and 
Mr. Cuipers—quit office altogether on personal and 
private grounds. “ Very urgent private affairs” have, it 
18 intimated, induced Lord Rirron to indulge himself with 
the repose which he has for some time desired; and Mr. ' 
Curtpers will also, for the same reason, retire “for a 
“while” from public business. It would appear that in 


Mr. Curtpers’s case the retirement is regarded as only 
temporary, and the urgency of the private reasons 
which have dictated this step will not prevent him 
from discharging the duties of the Duchy of Lancaster 
until Mr. Bricut, who is at his own convenience to succeed 
to the office, feels himself strong enough .to resume 
the burden of Ministerial responsibility. Of two vacancies 
in the Cabinet only one is for the present to be filled up. 
Mr. Bruce is to be made a. peer, and will «succeed Lord 
Ripon as President of the Council. Mr. Lowe will be 
transferred to the Home Office; and Mr. Giapstone will 
take upon himself the labours of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in addition to those which devolve on him as 
First Lord of the Treasury and head of the Govern- 
ment. In order to lighten his labours, the experi- 
ment of adding another Lord to the Treasury, intermediate 
between the First Lord and the Junior Lords, which was 
tried, but without success, when the Government first came 
into office, is to be repeated. Lord F. Cavenpisu, Mr. 
Gapstone’s private secretary, will be the new Lord, and 
Mr. Dopson, who is to be the Financial Secretary, will add 
considerably to the strength of the department. 
Mr, Arruur Pre. has the necessary qualities for the Par- 
liamentary Secretaryship remains to be seen; but it must 
be remembered that the success of the holder of this office 
depends not merely on himself, but on his relations 
with the head of the Government, and on the manner in 
which the latter thinks it necessary to treat the House 
of Commons. It is supposed that the modifications of 
the Government which are in contemplation have not 
yet been exhausted. Those who are acquainted with the 
state of the legal world and the history of the Judica- 
ture Bill will learn with regret that the Mastership of 
the Rolls has been offered to the ArrorNey-GENERAL. 
One of the great difficulties that threaten to spoil the 
working of the Judicature Bill is the numerical weak- 
ness of the Equity Judges. This was allowed by the 
Government, and the Arrorney-GENERAL was one of the 
foremost to recognize it, and to promise to do what he 
could to repair the mischief; and now directly Parlia- 
ment is up, the chief Equity Judgeship is offered to a 
man of whom it is no disparagement to say that he 
knows nothing of Equity whatever. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to conjecture the grounds 
on which it has been thought worth while to make these 
changes in the composition of the Ministry. It cannot, 
indeed, be said that the retirement of Lord Ripon, Mr. 
Cuitpers, or Mr. Baxter, is a loss of strength to the 
Government, or that they cannot easily be replaced. Lord 
Ripon has never seemed to recover from t. 
of his youthful Radicalism, and Mr. Cuitpers has not 
fulfilled the promise of his first years in office. It was 
once the fashion to affect to that the commercial 
intelligence of the country could not be brought to bear 
upon the administration of public affairs, but the ex- 
periment which has been made in Mr. Baxrer’s case 
has not been encouraging. The announcement that Mr. 
Bricut is on such terms with the Government that 
he is ready to return to office as soon as his Pra 
will permit ma: rhaps be expected to help in healin 
although Mr. Bricur possibly forgot, when he denounced 
the, Education Act as the worst measure ever intro- 
duced by a Liberal Cabinet, that he had himself taken part 
in its preparation. With this exception, the Cabinet 
remains as it was, although the parts are once more 
shuffled. The men are the same, and it is only the 
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ceilings of the rooms in which they sit and not their 
minds which are changed. The substitution of King Srork 
for King Loa at the Home Office is, to say the least, a 
questionable experiment. The Home Office touches at 
different points of contact all classes in the country, and 
there is no department in which personal tact and delicate 
handling are more indispensable. The most successful 
Home Secretaries of car day were Lord Patmerstoy 
and Sir G. C. Lzwis, and it must occur to every 
one how few of the qualities for which they were 
remarkable are to be found in Mr. Lowe. It is 
still more doubtful whether Mr. Gtapsroxr will be 
able to endure the double burden which he proposes 
to take upon himself. It may perhaps be thought that the 
spell of poetical Budgets will once more revive the fame of 
the Minister and the reputation of his Government; but it 
must not be forgotten that the materials out of which Mr. 
Gapstoxe composed his financial romances have to a great 
extent been exhausted. Without disparagement of an 
earnest and laborious statesman, it may be remarked, as a 
simple historical fact, that both in his Budgets and his Irish 
legislation he reaped the fruits of previous agitation and 
discussion. On the whole, the reconstruction of the Cabinet 
would seem to indicate rather the uneasiness and dis- 
appointment of the men who compose it than any real 
hopefulness as to the future. The associations of almost 
every office are at present so disagreeable that the holders 
are glad of anything for a change. 


The truth is that the Government is weak because the 
Liberal party is demoralized; and the Liberal party is de- 
moralized because it has no confidence in its leaders, no 
belief in their wisdom or good fortune, no real wish that 
they should be in office. In such a state of things men who 
have no other wish than that a Ministerialist should not 
be returned look on with complacent indifference if a 
Conservative stranger or an ambitious fellow-townsman 
likes to court the barren honour of belonging for a few 
months to a Parliament which may any day be dissolved, 
and which in its utter exhaustion has lost the respect of the 
country. The Session did not close before the new member 
for Greenwich took his seat, and Mr. Guapstoxe had the 
mortification of sceing his colleague seated on the benches 
of the Opposition. At Dundee the contest was confined to 
Liberals, for a Scotch borough can scarcely be sufficiently 
divided to give Conservatives a chance. Mr. Firzsames 
Srernen had so much the advantage of his rivals in 
many important respects that suecess might be fairly 

sumed to be in his reach. Great, however, as were 

r. Srepnen’s merits, he had one overwhelming and 
fearful demerit. He came as the Ministerialist candidate. 
This was enough to ensure his rejection, and a gentleman 
of the most exclusively local reputation polled five 
times as many votes as he did, while one of those 
ms em, politicians who offer themselves to the newly 

arged constituencies as the special friends of the work- 
ing-man polled the respectable number of four thousand 
votes. The parallel between Greenwich and Dundee was 
equally close and instructive. At Greenwich also there 
was a Ministerial candidate, a very good candidate as times 
go, a former representative of the borough, and well known 
in the party struggles of the county. But the deadly 
taint of his being an avowed supporter of the present 
Government was upon him, and he could not get the 
support of a sixth part of the number of Liberals who had 
voted for Mr. Grapstone five years ago. At Greenwich, 
too, the only Liberal who made anything like a 
fight was one of the special friends of the working 
classes, who had taken the extra precaution of winning 
the Irish vote by offering to support Home Rule. The 
apathy which the Ballot has a tendency to produce might 
have been supposed to be in part the cause of the Liberal 
failure at Greenwich, had not the very large total of the 
electors who went to the poll at Dundee cast a doubt on 
this explanation. 

The causes of this alienation of the constituencies from 
the Ministry are not difficult to discover. In the first place, 
the Government has managed to arouse the enmity of two 
powerful sections of voters, the Licensed Victuallers and 
the Nonconformists. In a great degree this is their mis- 
fortune rather than their fault, and the wrongs of the sellers 
of beer and the opponents of the Education Act are such as 
to command very little sympathy. But this does not affect 

result. Publicans and Dissenters have somehow taken 
it into their heads that. the defeat of a Ministerial candidate 


shall be reckoned a source of comfort to them, and they are 
obstinate and powerful, and find themselves able to do very 
much to ensure that they shall not be deprived of the com- 
fort for which they are looking. Then there is the general 
lassitude and indifference as to politics which has succeeded a 
time of excitement, and the Liberals who felt the excitement 
most are the readiest victims of the consequent weariness. 
But the main cause of the discredit of the supporters of the 
Government is the silent conviction among vast numbers 
of those who are theoretically friendly to the Government 
that the sooner the Government goes out of office the better 
for its own sake. What possible good can there be 
in prolonging the existence of the Giapsrone Ministry ? 
It gocs on from blunder to blunder, and its internal 
dissensions threaten at every moment to break it up. 
No amount of patching or reconstruction can possibly 
save a Government which has fallen into such a plight. 
The double functions which the head of the Government 
has heroically. undertaken, the supervision of the magis- 
tracy by Mr. Lowe, and other changes which have been 
announced, make up a complex experiment, the result 
of which will be watched by bystanders of all shades of 
opinion with lively curiosity, and by Liberals with a rather 
painful solicitude. 


TRANSATLANTIC RAILWAY SCANDALS. 


FUE progress of corruption on the American continent 

has untortunately extended to Canada, where some 
members of the present Government are gravely compro- 
mised by their dealings with reference to the Pacific Rail- 
way. Itis not at present proved that either Ministers or 
members of Parliament have personally received bribes for 
their services; but there appears to be no doubt that a sum 
of 70,0001. was spent by railway speculators at the last 
election in support of French candidates who were to 
return the favour by supporting the Government. The 
Ministers on their part were pledged to grant a concession 
of the Pacific Railway to the capitalists who found the 
money. The negotiations were conducted on behalf of the 
applicants for the concession by Sir Hvucw Atiay, who 
publicly acknowledges his share in the transaction. Sir 
Macponaup, Sir Francis Hincxs, and the late Sir 
Grorce Cartiek, are accused of receiving payments, ap- 
parently for election purposes. The Canadian House of 
Commons appointed a Committee to investigate the trans- 
action, and passed an Act to enable the Committee to 
receive evidence on oath. Unluckily the Act was dis- 
allowed at home, as exceeding the powers of the Colonial 
Legislature, and consequently the Committee is unable 
to prosecute the inquiry. Sir Joun Macponatp and his 
colleagues have attempted to remedy the miscarriage by 
issuing a Commission to the same persons who had formed 
the Select Committee; but the Opposition members have 
refused to receive instructions from a Government which 
is, as they allege, itself on its defence. Itis perhaps thought 
that an unproved charge will be more damaging to the 
party in power than an inquiry which might perhaps have 
resulted in an acquital. It is greatly to be regretted that 
the principal politicians in the Dominion should be sub- 
jected to an accusation which affects the honour of the 
Legislature and the community. The exposure was caused 
by Sir Hucu Attay’s demand on his associates for repay- 
ment of the sums which he professed to have spent for 
the benefit of the Company. Some of lis partners were 
American citizens who, though they may have been neither 
surprised nor shocked by the character of his operations, 
naturally desired some assurance that they would receive 
consideration for their outlay. The stock allotted to the 
Americans was held in the name of Sir Hucu Atay, 
in consequence of a provision in the Act of Incor- 
poration which rendered foreigners incapable of holding 
shares. The restriction was intended to prevent a neigh- 
bouring American Company from acquiring the control of 
the undertaking; but any prohibition of the kind is im- 
politic and useless. Corrupt bargains are familiar to the 
Congress of the United States; nor is there any proof that 
Canadian members of Parliament have received payment 
for services to private speculators ; but it had been thought 
that political leaders in Canada were incapable of conniving 
at pecuniary corruption. There is some reason to fear that 
the discovery of the irregularities which have been perpe- 
trated or attempted may discourage the construction of 
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railways which are indispensable to the prosperity of 
the Dominion. In the neighbouring States of the 
Union new theories have lately been propounded which, 
if they are adopted, will put a stop to all railway 
enterprise. 

The farmers in some of the Western States, having 
become dissatisfied with the railway rates on corn, have 
determined to redress the grievance by summary and 
effective means. In Illinois they have elected judges 
pledged to decide suits with railways in accordance with 
the interests of their constituents, and they have also 
returned a Legislature favourable to their views. The 
first result of the agitation is an Act against the de- 
mand of any but a fair and reasonable rate, including a 
prohibition of discriminating rates, especially when they 
result from competition. It is evident that an arbitrary 
alteration in the conditions on which a railway is conducted 
may amount to a confiscation of property. The Act appears 
not to provide any test of the fairness or reasonableness of 
the charges which it purports to regulate, but popular 
opinion inclines to a tariff estimated to produce ordinary 
interest on the supposed cost of the railway. The only 
moral objection to the scheme is that it is a retrospective 
alteration of a contract by one of the parties to the 
detriment of the other. utions against excessive 
rates ought to have been taken when the different Railway 
Bills were passed by the local Legislature, and not after 
capitalists have been tempted to expend their money on 
advantageous terms. There is no reason why any 
State should not invite Companies to make railways 
on condition that they shall receive three or two 
or one per cent. on their outlay in case of success, and 
that they shall, as at present, incur the risk of possible 
failure. It is true that such an invitation would not be 
accepted, but if the State Government failed to procure the 
construction of public works, it would have the satisfaction 
of a conscience void of offence. The Western farmers will 
experience a similar result whenever they happen to require 
an extension of the railway system. No speculator will 
engage ina doubtful enterprise unless he sees some chance 
of a more than ordinary profit. Sanguine projectors may 
rely on a future increase of trade and population to repay 
them for ventures which must in the first instance be un- 
remunerative ; but if the probability of hostile legislation 
is added to their perils, they will look for investments in 
other quarters. For the injustice of their policy the farmers 
have some excuse. When governing bodies are known to 
be open for hire or for sale, the bargain is necessarily con- 
cluded with the wealthiest and most liberal customer. 
Railway Companies have, as the most powerful Corpora- 
tions in many States, practised almost every kind of com- 
mercial and political corruption. They have bought up 
State Legislatures by wholesale, and the directors have in 
some instances grossly defrauded their own shareholders. 
There may perhaps be a presumption that the Com- 
panies attempt to recoup themselves for illegitimate ex- 
penditure by extravagant tariffs; and judges who are 
elected for the purpose of giving judgments against rail- 
ways are by one degree more respectable than judges who 
are returned by the Companies. The large tracts of land 
which have in many instances been granted to railways 
cause natural dissatisfaction; and in many cases the op- 

ments of the Companies are probably sincere in their 

lief that they are acting for public good. Never- 
theless it is absurd to expect that railways will be made 
in new countries except on terms which are sufficient 
to cover a wide margin of uncertainty. The total re- 
turn of railways in America as in England scarcely 
exceeds the ordinary rate of interest; and the largest 
receipts are of course obtained in the settled parts of the 
country. 

If the arrangements for the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway had not involved corrupt practices, the 
Government might have been excused if it offered liberal 
terms for a great economical and political benefit. The 
main advantage of cheap transit is the encouragement 
which is given to immigration and settlement. A railway 
is in many respects preferable to a navigable river in the 
facilities which it offers for travelling and for the trans- 
mission of — = y is scarcely probable that at any 
time a large number of through will adopt the 
Canadian route between the and the but 
when the interior of the Continent is made accessible, the 
increase of local intercourse may be indefinitely large. The 


Government and the Legislature are probably well advised 
in following the American example of making large grants 
of land along the line to the undertakers of the railway. 
The Company has the strongest inducement for encouraging 
settlement on its estates, for the purpose of creating the 
traffic which must feed the railway ; and where land is more 
plentiful than money, the cheaper currency is naturally 
preferred as a medium of payment. The English guarantee 
will enable the Government to raise a considerable loan 
on moderate terms, and the credit of the Dominion is not 
less negotiable than that of the United States. It will be a 
cause for grave regret if the recent scandal interposes any im- 
pediment in the way of the construction of the railway ; but 
the slur on the reputation of the Government and tle com- 
munity may be worse than any material loss. Although 
the social conditions and the political institutions of Canada 
resemble those of the United States, it had been thought 
that the governing class was more select and less unscru- 
pulous in the colony than in the Republic. When office 
and power fail to command popular respect, they will gene- 
rally be used for the personal benefit of the mcumbents. 
The Canadian Ministers have probably at the worst only 
been guilty of electoral corruption; but their successors 
may perhaps become as venal as if they were members of a 
New York or Pennsylvanian Legislature. 


THE FUSION IN FRANCE. 


so fusion between the elder and younger branches of 

the Bourzsons which has been so often talked about 
and so ardently hoped for is at last accomplished. The 
Count of Paris has paid a visit to the Count of Cuamporp, 
has saluted him, according to an apparently authentic 
account, not only as the head of the house, but as the sole 
representative of the monarchical principle in France, and 
has received from him a visit in return. The significance 
of this event is not necessarily very great. The Count of 
Paris has made no act of abdication, because it has long 
been understood that he had no pretensions to abdicate. 
From the moment when the monarchical parties began to 
raise their heads again in France, it has been clear that the 
Orleanists have no longer any dynastic interests to serve. 
The childlessness of the Count of Cuamsorp has settled this 
point for them. It is not worth while for the undisputed 
heir to the throne to play the part of a Pretender. This 
exclusion of dynastic considerations left the Orleanists 
free to consult the interests of Monarchy generally. It is 
plain that the chances of a restoration—be they small 
or great in themselves—are greatest if the partisans of 
the Monarchy are united among themselves. Legitimists 
and Orleanists may find it impossible to re-establish the 
throne, even if they go about it in hearty co-operation, but 
the impossibility is at any rate not so obvious as it would 
be if each were labouring to set up a different throne. If 
the recognition of this fact on the part of the Orleanists had 
implied that the Count of Paris was never to be King, 
loyalty to the younger branch might have led them still to 
disregard it; but the fact of his standing next in succession 
removed all difficulty. The delay in the fusion has 
probably been caused by the desire of the Orleanists to make 
terms with the Count of Cuamporp. They were prepared 
to see the Count of Paris acknowledge him as the only 
claimant to the throne of France, but they did not want the 
concession to be entirely one-sided. The best return 
that the Count of CHamporp could have made for 
his cousin’s submission would have been. to abdicate 
in his favour; but it was very soon evident that 
Henry V. was not going to give any such extravagant — 
reward for the performance of a simple act of family duty. 
Disappointed in this hope, the Orleanists next tried to in- 
duce the Count of Cuamporp to say something which might 
be twisted into an acceptance of constitutional principles. 
Before long, however, they would have been glad tocompound 
forsimple silence on his part. Themore promising the chances 
of the Legitimists have looked, the more resolute the Count 
of CuamBorD has been in committing his partisans to all 
kinds of damaging declarations. Once at least the Count 
of Paris, when he was on the eve of starting to pay his 
visit, was induced to give up the intention by the un- 
expected appearance of an ill-timed manifesto. The Count 
of CuaMBorD may be in the hands of partisans who do not 
wish to see their own importance lessened by being merged 
in a larger party, and who have consequently persuaded 
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him at the last moment to do something that should 
have the effect of keeping the Orleanists at a dis- 
tance. Or he may have been honourably anxious that 
his cousin should not come to him under any misconception 
as to his opinions. At all events, the same course has been 
pursued on this occasion, though not with the same results. 
On the 24th of July M. pz Cazenove pe Praprve proposed 
that the National Assembly should be represented by a de- 
legation at the laying of the first stone of the new church 
on Montmartre. The motion obtained no support except 
from the Extreme Right; but the Count of Caamporp has 
thought proper to associate himself with its ill success. He 
has written to M. pz Cazenove DE Praprve congratulating 
him in the warmest language on having sustained a glorious 
defeat in a glorious cause. This letter was published just 
when the Count of Parts was on the point of leaving Paris 
for Vienna, and it was at first thought that it would have 
had the same deterring influence on his movements that the 
 weoweperm of the letter to the Bishop of Ortrans had on a 
ormer occasion. The new church on Montmartre is regarded 
by pious Ultramontanes as a symbolical act of reparation 
for all the sins which France has committed against the 
Church and the Porz; and ifthe Assembly had been for- 
mally represented at the laying of the foundation stone, it 
would have been accepted as an indication that the majority 
of the 24th of May wasas reactionary in religion as it is in 
politics. Neither the Right Centre nor the Moderate Right 
were prepared to go this length, but the letter of the Count 
of CuamBorD comes to prove that, in thus separating them- 
selves from the Ultramontane cause, they are separating 
themselves, at all events in opinion, from the representative 
of Monarchy in France. This time, however, the Count of 
Paris has not been warned off. The Orleanists must be 
supposed to have learned that the Count of CaamBorp must 
be taken without conditions or not taken at all. 


The real importance of this interview cannot be measured 
until we see its effect on the majority of the Assembly. 
Its first effect will probably be to abolish the use of 
the words Orleanist and Vogitinist, and to unite both 
parties under the common title of Royalists. But this 
change, supposing it to stand by itself, will be only a change 
of names. ere will be no more Orleanists in the sense 
of a party supporting the claims of the younger branch of 
the Bovreons to the Crown, and no more Legitimists in the 
sense of a y advocating the indefeasible title of the 
elder branch. But the principles which underlie this 
distinction will survive, though the distinction itself may be 
effaced. Orleanists and Legitimists will continue to be at 
issue as to the terms on which a restoration is to be 
effected. The Count of Parts has his theory of Monarchy, 
and the Count of Caamsorp has his, and the two are far 
more 0 to each other than the Count of Parts’s 
theory is to the theory of a Republic. If the Count of 
Craxrorp comes to the throne, he will come as the legiti- 
mate King, deriving his title neither from the vote of the 
Assembly nor from popular recognition. He will con- 
sent to no stipulation, he will recognize no right on 
the part of the deputies to limit his anthority in 
any way. How is the Count of Parts, who believes 
Monarchy to be only legitimate when the monarch reigns 
by the free consent of his subjects, and consequently 
admits that subjects have the right to impose eonditions 
even on their King, to co-operate in bringing about 
a restoration on these terms? He may withdraw, as 
he has done long ago, his personal pretensions to the 
Crown ; he may be willing to sueceed his cousin instead of 
displacing him ; he may declare that, if the French nation 
wishes for a King, it must look for one in the first instance 
to the Count of CHawnorp. But how is he to aecept, 
either for himself or for his future a Monarchy 
which, whatever it may be in action, will in theory be the 
Monarchy of which the reality was destroyed in 1789, and 
the restored shadow in 1830? The Count of Paris eannot 
forget that he is the heir of Lovis Pammre as well 
ns the heir of the Count of CHasrorp; and if the 
latter succession gives him an unchallenged title to 
the throne, the former makes lim the natural gnardian 
of the principles embodied in the Monarchy of Judy. 
The conflict between the political principles represented by 
the two branches of the Royal House is not at an end 
because the dynastic conflict is at an end; and the problem 
which the Royalists will now have to solve is how a 
restoration can be effected without one or other of the 
contending principles going to the wall. It is far from 
certain, therefore, that the imternal feuds of the majority 


will be any the less bitter because, for the division into 
Orleanists and Legitimists, there has been substituted a 
division imto Constitutional Royalists and Absolute 
Royalists. Whether one cause of dissension has or has not 
been removed, there can be no doubt that another cause of 
dissension has been introduced. The external reconciliation 
of Orleanists and Legitimists is an open defiance launched 
against the Bonapartists, and the Bonapartists have been 
so important an element in the coalition which has placed 
Marshal MacManon at the head of affairs that their secession 
may have more serious consequences than the leaders of the 
Parliamentary majority may be inclined toadmit. Between 
now and the meeting of the Assembly in November there 
is time for many unforeseen changes in the present combi- 
nations of parties. 


THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


A’ the beginning of the late Session Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, who had for some time past become a 
zealous economist, undertook to stimulate the Government 
to the performance of its duty by moving for a Committee 
on the public expenditure. It was perhaps a little disap- 
pointing to find that, on urging Mr. Giapstoys to reduce the 
national establishments, he was pressing at an open door. 
No Minister has ever sympathized less with numerous 
staffs, with large salaries, or in general with a profuse out- 
lay on the public service. Mr. Harcovrt’s original scheme of 
investigation, which would have included the army and 
navy, with their supplementary departments, was considered 
too ambitious. It would scarcely have been possible for 
the Government, within a year from the introduction 
of Mr. Carpwetu’s scheme of military organization, to 
sanction an inquiry whether Mr. Harcourt should be 
allowed to diminish the numbers of the army by a half or 
by two-thirds. Mr. Grapstonz, who lately admitted that, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was in the habit of pro- 
testing against Lord Patmerston’s military expenditure, 
would perhaps even now not be unwilling to reduce the 
establishments which are considered necessary by his 
colleagues and by Parliament ; but, having acquiesced in the 
Estimates which were laid before the House of Commons, 
he could not allow an independent member to reopen 
the question of the national defences. Accordingly 
he granted a Committee “to inquire whether any and what 
“ reductions can be effected in the expenditure for Civil 
“ Services, with special reference to those branches thereof 
“ which are not under the direct or effectual control of the 
“Treasury.” Mr. Harcovrt prudently accepted the com- 
promise offered by the Minister, although his own previous 
criticisms had been directed rather against the army than 
against the Civil Service. The wording of the reference 
to the Committee was highly significant. The Committee 
had no power to recommend an increase of salaries, even 
where it might seem to tend to the benefit of the service ; 
and it was virtually instructed to render the financial 
subordination of the public departments of the Treasury 
more stringent and complete. In one of its Reports the 
Committee venture to suggest that there is an anomaly 
in the position of an Admiralty Registrar at Liverpool, 
who receives no remuneration for his services; but, without 
transgressing the limit imposed by the terms of reference, 
the Committee could not propose the correction of a 
flagrant absurdity. When the Committee was appointed 
Mr. Grapstoye had not foreseen that the Government 
would be defeated on a resolution for increasing the salaries 
of all the Civil Servants in Ireland. A time of un- 
precedented dearth seems not altogether a felicitous 
occasion for reducing the incomes of public functionaries. 
In accordance with its instructions the Committee 
examined some of the permanent officers of the Treasury, 
who unanimously complaimed of the want of control by 
their department of the judicial and legal establishments. 
As might have been expected, the Treasury holds that inde- 
pendence implies extravagance ; and, although it does not ap- 
pear that the Committee had any means of testing the value 
of official opinions, it arrived at the conclusion “that the 
“ absence of any uniform principle in the regulation of the 
“ offices must produce mischievous results.” With com- 
mendable modesty the Committee contented themselves with 
recommending the appointment of a small Commission of 
Inquiry to discharge the duties to which it found itself in- 
competent. If the suggestion is adopted by the Govern- 
ment, it may be hoped that Judges and legal practitioners 
will have a voice in the matter as well as the official advo- 
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cates of symmetry and discipline. The Treasury clerks 
pride themselves on curtailing expense with little or no 
regard to efficiency, as when they stint the cost of criminal 
prosecutions in utter disregard of the indignant complaints 
of Judges and of local authorities. Unfortunately Mr. 
Guapstone himself is habitually bent on confining within 
the narrowest limits the remuneration of Judges who have 
often been making large incomes at the Bar. The re- 
duction of the salaries of the Judges of Appeal under the 
Judicature Bill was a singularly unwise instance of 
frugality; and it is even doubtful whether a vacant 
judicial office will not, in consequence of a reduction of 
salary, be refused by the person who is universally con- 
sidered the fittest suceessor to the post. A device for 


saving a few hundreds a year in the salaries of judges’: 


clerks was the immediate cause of the most flagrant 
scandal which has been ineurred by the present Adminis- 
tration. A minor errer was more recently committed in 
the attempt to change, to the disadvantage of the County 
Court judges, the conditions on which they had aceepted 
their offices. Mr. Lowe and Mr. Grapsrons himself 
thought it worth while to intervene in a controversy where 
their subordinates might have been excused for making a 
mistake. The Commission which is to be the sole result 
of the labours of the Select Committee will perhaps never 
be appointed. 

Having concluded its inquiry into the judicial establish- 
ment by recommending that a Commission should inquire 
into the subject, the Select Committee next directed its 
attention to the question “ whether economies might be 
“ effected in the organization of the permanent and tem- 
“ porary clerical staffs of the civildepartments.” For the pur- 
pose of the investigationthe Committee judiciously examined 
the permanent heads of the great departments, especially 
of the Treasury, the present and late Financial Secretaries 
of the Treasury, and the CHancertor of the ExcHrQver. 
As long as it was proposed to extend the controlling power 
of the Treasury to the judicial establishments nothing 
could be more harmonions than the official testimony ; but 
when the Committee approached the more delicate question 
of the Civil Service, great differences of opinion were found 
to prevail on almost every branch of the subject. Recent 
disclosures will fully explain the conflicts which were 
likely to arise between the Cnancettor of the 
and his subordinates. A Financial Secretary of the 


Treasury who, according to Mr. Lows, is incapable of dis-- 


tinguishing between a Minute and a Memorandum, could 
scarcely be expected to share the opinions of his swpercilious 
superior. The Committee and Mr. Griapstone himself 
might have been less strongly impressed with the necessity 
of extending the controlling power of the Treasury if it 
had been known that the Cuancetior of the Exenequer 
was in the habit of administering the affairs of the Post 
Office without communicating his resolutions to the Post- 


masTER-GENERAL, and of altering the Estimates for Public- 


Works without consulting the Curer Commissioner. Some 
of the statistical facts collected by the Committee are 
mere or less interesting. It appears that the charge for 
superior office clerks in the Civil Service is no less than 
3,000,0001. a year, and that the number of clerks on the 


establishment is about éleven thousand. In the epinion of. 


the Committee the rates of salary are not generally exces- 
sive, nor is any reduction in this respect recommended ; 
but it is alleged that an unnecessary number of clerks 
is employed, partly because many of them do too little 
work, and partly “from the waste of time cecasioned by 
“employing well-educated men on merely mechanical 
“duties.” One of two or three alternative modes of 
reduction is an entire cessation of new appointments, 
which seems a crude and inconvenient mode of effecting 


the object. The Committee found, “with regret, that har-' 
“monious action between the Treasury and the depart-' 


“ments concerned has not always accompanied the endea- 
“yours to apply the existin ries to the re-organization of 
“ particular offices.” The pears not to be dis- 
tinguished by the quality ofharmony, either in the internal 
relations of its members with one another or in its dealing 
with other branches of the public service. When the head 
of a department finds that a change is proposed with little 
or no regard to the efficient conduct of business, he may be 
to remonstrate. Two conflicting schemes of 
viding for the necessities of the services were suggested by 
different witnesses. Either two classes of clerks were to be 
kept permanently distinct, or a rise from the inferior rank 


_ ‘Was in special cases to be permitted. On this. as on nearly 


all other questions, the Committee found itself unable 


to form a decision. The competitive system was consi- 
dered as, on the whole, the best method of providing 
for the admission of young men into the service. It 
is satisfactory to learn that a Committee of which Sir 
Srarrorp NorrHcore was a principal member should regard 
the device of competitive examination with so moderate a 
feeling of admiration. Twenty years ago, Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore, then a zealous pupil of Mr. was one 
of the first authors of the practice of competition. During 
the interval some jobbery has been prevented, and much 
trouble has been saved to Secretaries of the Treasury and 
to members of Parliament; but it is not known that any 
improvement has taken place in the character of the Civil 
Service. The Committee finally propose that they should 
be reappointed in the next Session to continue an inquiry 
which has not been discredited by any display of pre- 
cipitancy or rashness. Nearly the only confident recom- 
mendation is that copying-machines should be introduced 
into all the offices, and that no copying should henceforth 
be done-by hand. If five months have sufficed to produce 
such a result, it is easy to calculate the value of another 


inquiry of equal leugth. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


a are various theories as to the utility of going 
through the strange process of presenting what is 
called the Indian Budget tothe House of Commons. Some 
theorists say that it is done to please the natives of India, 
and we should be glad to think that this is the true explana- 
tion; fer if the natives are pleased with it, they must be 
extremely easily pleased, and of course it is agreeable to think 
that the distant millions over whom we rule are of a facile 
and contented disposition. Others think that the British 
taxpayer likes to know how things stand in India; for 
if there were any deficiency, there is a very great proba- 
bility, if not a certainty, that he would be called on to make 
it good. It would show great good sense in the British 
taxpayer if he devotedso much anxiety to the consideration 
of his possible liabilities. India has not as yet cost 
England anything, but it is impossible to be blind to 
the fact that the Indian guarantee of past debt and of 
the money borrowed for public works is really an English 
guarantee, although this guarantee is given in a form just 


sufficiently indirect to make India pay nearly five instead of 


a trifle over three per cent. for what she is told to borrow. 
India is also taxed up to the limits, or very nearly up to 
the limits, of what she can stemd; and if any great crisis 
came, and large sums of money had to he found, England 
would prefer finding them herself to letting India go with- 
out them, or subjecting India to so burdensome an amount 
of taxation as to place the Indian Government in constant 
difficulty and danger. Others, again, think that the House 
of Commons itself likes to have the Indian Budget pre- 
sented to it, because it feels responsible for the government 
of an immense dependency, and is proud of the task, and 
wants to have sufficient information in order to be able to dis- 
charge its duties properly. But, whatever may be the best 
theory to account for the production of the Indian Budget, 
the fact is that the preceeding in real life is a complete 
farce. The Government waits till every one is gone out 
of town. It then gives a few odd hours, now one day 
and now another, to Indian affairs, and limits in the 
strictest manner the flow of talk which it considers utterly 
idle. By a great stroke of good luck, it has for the 
present got Mr. Fawoxrr to givea little air of seriousness to 
the proceedings. Mr. Fawcrrr is the one Englishman not 
connected with -the official world who has taken into his 
head to:interest himself in Indian affairs, and:to plead what 
he considers to be the cause of the mismanaged natives 
in the House of Commons. No one else, exeept persons 
officially connected now or heretofore with India, cares in 
the slightest degree about Indian finance or the dangers to 
which bad management in India may give rise. There is 
a general belief that India is very well governed at present. 
It has had three Governor-Generals in succession—Lord 
Lawrence, Lord Mayo, and Lord Norruprook—who have 
commanded great confidence both in India and in 
England. Not to speak of former Administrations, it 
has now Mr. Grant Durr to take care of it here, and 
no one doubts that Parliament could scarcely furnish a 
more liberal, industrious, and enlightened official for the 
purpose. English stockholders get ther money 
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if they invest in Indian securities, and those who have 
had most to do with Indian law are constantly inform- 
ing the British public that the administration of law in 
India is ten times better and more scientific than the 
administration of law in England. If it were not that 
Mr. Fawcerr is at hand to suggest that there are 
black spots in the Indian sky, every one would take for 
granted that it was a heaven of unclouded blue; and even 
he, with all his energy, does little more than give Mr. 
Grant Durr an opportunity of proving over and over 
again that such a blue sky was never seen before in the 
world. 

According to Mr. Grant Dorr, Indian finance is in the 
happiest possible condition. Since 1868, when the present 
Ministry came into office, the expenditure has been de- 
creased by five millions sterling; or, if the sum spent for 
Provincial services is deducted, by considerably over four 
millions; and the interest on the debt has been diminished 
by something like a quarter of a million. On the other 
hand, the revenue has largely increased. The land revenue, 
the salt revenue, the opium revenue, and the excise revenue 
have all increased, and the total increase on these heads 
reaches nearly to two millions; and all of this increase is 
due to the natural elasticity of the revenue, except that on 
the one head of salt there has been an augmentation of 
the duty. Then India has about twenty millions sterling 
in the way of balance to its credit in India and in 
England ; and these balances are so much larger than is 
necessary that the Government intends to take out of them 
four millions, which will suffice for the total expenditure on 
what are called remunerative public works during the 
current year. The only weak point that the UNDER-SEcRE- 
TARY could discover was the smallness of the estimated 
surplus, which is put down at about one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, and this, he could not help acknowledging, 
was but a tiny balance for so great anEmpire. Butthen whose 
fault was that? It was the fault of those who managed to 
get the Income-tax repealed. An Income-tax of one per 
cent. would have given another half-million, and then India 
would have had a most respectable surplus. Mr. Grant Durr 
much regrets that the Income-tax has been abolished, and 
he had the courage to say so, and further to express his 
belief that before very long it would be put on again. The 
mistake of taking off this tax has, however, been made, and 
it is interesting to learn to what causes Mr. Grant Durr 
ascribes it. He says that the Income-tax was taken off, 
not because those charged with the government of India 
thought it right or wise to abandon the tax, but because 
the native press was against it, because Indian officials 
dislike paying it, because the wealthy natives wished to keep 
the poor natives as poor as possible, and therefore hated a 
tax which fell on the rich and so eased the poor; and, 
lastly, because the mischief- member for Brighton 
had made so much noise about it that the Indian Govern- 
ment got alarmed. According to this, the Indian Govern- 
ment abandoned a tax which they thought necessary and 
just, for four reasons, not one of which ought to have had 
the slightest weight with it. Mr. Grant Durr does not 
shrink from owning this. If there is no interference 
with the official management of India, then everything, he 
intimates, goes on perfectly well. The authorities have 
nothing to learn and nothing to gain from the criticism of 
outsiders, The Chairman of the Committee which has been 
sitting so long to collect evidence and make suggestions 
about India has indeed recommended a new form for the 
accounts submitted to Parliament, and this form Mr. Grant 
Dorr owns is an improvement; but this is a purely English 
matter, and does not in any way affect India itself. The 
Indian Government knows what is best for India, and 
carries it out. Unfortunately the Indian Government cannot 
quite do what it likes, for the House of Commons will occa- 
sionally interfere; but this interference is all so much loss 
to the welfare and happiness of India. Foolish as the 
practice of pushing scraps of a debate about India into 
odd corners of time in last few days of the Session 
one else, to the Unpgr-Secrerary it 

foolish. It not only causes an un- 


must seem to ev 
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use in the working of beneficent officialism, 
hebdioaieee is one which, if it produces any consequences, 
must produce bad ones. 

Mr. Fawcett set himself to lower, so far as possible, the 
exultant spirits of Mr. Grayr Durr. The weak points in 
Indian finance are not very difficult to discover. We spend 
the land revenue, which was the chief and almost the only 
kind of revenue in old times, in paying the interest of the 


debt and providing for the costs of the army. We thus 


use up the old revenue of the country in paying for our 
having a footing in India, and then we want new taxes in 
order to govern the country. We think it right to give 
India high-class officials, scientific law, an adequate police, 
drainage, canals, railways, and all that goes to make up our 
European notion of what good government means; and for 
all these varied and most necessary and useful purposes 
we have to get money out of the natives by other means 
than that of the income from land. We have managed to 
get a great deal out of them; but then we have two diffi- 
culties to face. We appear to be getting out of them all 
they have to give us, and one source of our revenue is very 
precarious. Lord Lawrence was examined before the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and was asked the following 
question :—‘“ In case the revenue should fall short, is there 
“any existing tax you know of which can be increased 
“ with safety to the State?” Lord Lawrencer’s reply was, 
“T know of none.” Then he was asked, “Is there any 
“ new tax which could, in your opinion, be levied?” And 
Lord Lawrence answered, “I am not aware of any.” This 
is a very serious state of things, and though Mr. Granr 
Durr questioned the proposition that no new tax could be 
invented, he treated with little respect every proposal he 
had heard of for new taxation, except the restoration of the 
Income-tax. That the balancing of Indian finance depends 
in a very large degree on the opium revenue is universally 
allowed to be a matter of much regret. Recently the 
opium crop has been good, and the revenue from this 
source has increased largely. The crops, however, may 
some year, or in some series of years, be bad, and 
then the Indian Budget will be a different affair 
from what it is now. The market does not appear in the 
least to fail, and the Chinese take our opium as freely as 
ever. Sir Wirrm Lawson, who will not read up his 
Hansard, gave notice that next Session he would protest. 
against our getting our revenue by debauching the Chinese. 
Mr. Grant Durr cannot be expected to go over the same 
ground year after year, but if Sir Witrrip Lawson had but 
taken the trouble to know what the Unprer-Secretary had. 
stated in former years, he would have learnt that by 
furnishing the Chinese with opium we are doing them the 
greatest kindness in the world ; for the Chinese take a great 
deal too much tea, just as people in England would probably 
do if the Permissive Bill were passed, and they absolutely 
need opium as a corrective. It is of course a matter of 
regret that the instrument by which we confer this 
benefit on the Chinese is one which bad weather may cause 
to fail us, as then, not only should we have to deplore 
our inability to tranquillize Chinese nerves as much as we 
should wish, but our revenue accounts would show a dismal 
deficit. But, in spite of all this, what is the Government of 
India to do that it does not do? Asitcan pay its way 
with existing taxes, it must do so without considering too 
keenly what it would do if it had to pay more than it 
received; and as the opium crops are good, it can but take 
the money which these crops provide. The only easy and 
practicable source of economy that can be suggested is to 
spend less on public works. ir the natives cannot pay for 
material improvements, they cannot have them; and the 


system of making such improvements on borrowed money, | 


on the speculation that they will themselves create the 
resources to provide the interest, is one that seems to have 
reached its limits in a country so poor and so slow to 
change as India. The second field of saving on a large scale 
which is said to exist is that of the army. We spend, it is 
said, too much on making India safe. Perhaps this may be 
so, but no one not possessed of the most accurate information 
could undertake to say that it is the case. The very first 
thing we have to do is to make ourselves safe in India at 
whatever cost may be necessary; and the very worst thing 
we could possibly do for India is, from motives of short- 
sighted economy, to weaken our army so as to invite an 
attack from within or without which would entail an ex- 
penditure that would in a few weeks sweep away all that 
could be saved by the economy of years. 


POLITICAL AGITATION UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


i Ballot, which has up to this time operated less 
mischievously than might have been expected, will 
perhaps produce an incidental advantage in discouraging 
political agitation during the autumn and winter. Before 
demagogues and philanthropists commence a clamour they 
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are naturally careful to ascertain whether anything is to be 
got by the particular disturbance which they are about to 
promote. It has generally happened that the tendency of 
popular inclination has been so far susceptible of calcula- 
tion as to admit of being accelerated or applauded under the 
name of progress. Traders in politics have consequently 
had little difficulty in selecting the winning side, although 
it has not always been possible to ascertain how soon the 
game would be won. At present the most vigilant waiters 
on Providence and popular favour must be greatly puzzled 
in choosing the most profitable outlet for patriotic energy. 
Four years ago Mr. Giapstone could have determined the fate 
of half the elections in the kingdom if he had thought fit to 
express a preference for one Liberal candidate over another. 
It was only among rare and eccentric constituencies that the 
profession of revolutionary doctrines might have seemed a 
better speculation than a loyal allegiance to the Minister. 
In the course of the present week two ey boroughs 
have expressed their feelings towards the Government 
by leaving the Ministerial candidate in an insignificant 
minority ; and an important county election has also ended 
in a Conservative triumph. Mr. ANGERSTEIN was a re- 
spectable nominee of the orthodox Liberal party; and 
it would be absurd to compare the pretensions of Mr. 
SrerHen with those of his succ competitor ; but 
at Dundee, as at Greenwich, an avowed intention of sup- 
porting Mr. Guapstone seems to have been regarded by 
the electors as a conclusive disqualification. Mr. Yraman, 
indeed, will on occasion vote for the Ministers, but it 
was probably thought that he might be only a moderately 
effective supporter of the Liberal cause. The effect on 
political adventurers will perhaps be to reduce them to 
temporary silence, as if they were frequenters of the 
Turf who had just learned that on the eve of a race 
all the favourites were withdrawn from the contest. 
It is indeed easy for the flatterers of the mob to turn 
their backs on a discredited courtier; but the further 
difficulty of ascertaining which quarter of the heavens 
contains the rising sun will not readily be over- 
come. The Ballot renders it impossible to determine the 
identity of the voters, or of the electors who abstained from 
voting ; and consequently there are no grounds for con- 
jecturing the reasons which may have influenced any 
portion of a constituency. 

The easy process of professing extreme doctrines is no 
longer a certain road to popularity. It appears, indeed, that 
four thousand electors of Dundee approved of a mawkish 


m of semi-socialist philanthropy, and that a third of 


the number at Greenwich inclined to revolutionary theories. 
As some men have achieved reputation by a single ex- 
pression, Mr, Baxter Lancer is best remembered by the 
exultation which he expressed at the destruction of a large 
quantity of butcher’s meat in consequence of a railway strike 
which he had promoted. Some of his clients on that occasion 
were probably numbered among his supporters at Greenwich, 
while the remainder must be supposed to approve of his 
social and economic doctrines; but the anarchical propen- 
sities of one-eighth of the constituency of Greenwich 
afford no safe guide to agitators in search of popular 
principles. Denunciation of Church and State, of haltway 
Companies, and of butchers might not improbably be 
rewarded by indifference or general disapproval. Even if 
it were thought prudent to attack the Government, the 
question remains open on which side the Ministerial policy 
is to be assailed. The electors who declined to vote may 
have thought either that the Government had gone too far 
or that it ought to go further. Prudent and dispassionate 
politicians, not closely attached to any party, will regard with 
regret and with disapproval the caprice of the Liberal 
electors in England and in Scotland. Mr. Grapsronz has 
undeniable faults, and his Government has incurred many 
miscarriages; but his vast knowledge, his commanding 
ability, and his great public services entitle him to the 
support of all who are not forced to differ from him 
on some great question of principle. There is no 
reason to suppose that the opposition or abstention of his 
former supporters is caused by any well-founded objection 
to his policy. The worst form which a party can assume 
is that of individual or cantonal isolation. 

The Nonconformists will probably prosecute as before 
their sectarian quarrel with Mr. Forster and his colleagues, 
but they can scarcely take credit for the unforeseen weak- 
ness displayed by the Government in the recent elections. 
There are no English Dissenters at Dundee, and the sects 
are far less powerful in the metropolitan boroughs than in 


| 


the manufacturing towns of the Midland and Northern 
counties. In the last Session of Parliament, when all 
members constantly kept in view the chances of a general 
election, Mr. Dixon and Mr. Miatt were supported by 
diminished minorities. The country, as far as a judgment 
can be formed, cares but little for the 25th Clause of the 
Education Bill; and Mr. Guapstong was probably in the 
right when he told Mr. Mutt that the Established 
Church would be stronger in the next Parliament 
than in the present. The more ardent Dissenters, lay 
and clerical, will honestly make the most of their 
grievances, but agitators unattached will at present 
hesitate to join the sectarian banner. The advocates of 
Permissive Bills and contagious diseases have derived 
but small encouragement from recent events; and, al- 
though the House of Commons discredited itself by allow- 
ing Mr. Ricwarp’s resolutions on arbitration to pass, 
declamations on the advantages of peace excite no en- 
thusiasm. On the whole, the choice of demagogues will 
probably fall on the demand for Mr. TRevetyan’s new 
Reform Bill, which has been openly sanctioned by the 
Prme Mruister, while it is faintly opposed by superficial 
Liberals and by insincere Conservatives. The danger of 
transferring to the agricultural labourers the control 
of the county representation has been imperfectly appre- 
ciated even by serious politicians. Attacks on landed 
property are comparatively innocuous when the agitation 
is confined to the populace of the towns. Artisans are not 
likely in any circumstances to covet a kind of property 
which they would be incapable of using. The political 
advisers of the farm-labourers would succeed far more 
easily in exciting their discontent and cupidity. Any 
declaimer against the exclusion of the labourers from the 
franchise is certain of a favourable audience. The revo- 
lutionary faction anxiously desires the accession of allies 
who would be serviceable in proportion to their ignorance 
and their violence. 


Candidates for county seats will hesitate before they give 
their adhesion to the plan for rendering household suffrage 
universal. Many attempts have been made of late to 
separate the tenant-farmers from the landlords, and the 
success of the same experiment in Scotland naturally 
encourages the hopes of election managers in England ; but 
it is a blunder to combine the seductive process of baiting 
a trap with the deterrent operation of a scarecrow. The 
farmers may in some cases have been tempted by the 
blandishments of Liberals who held out to them hopes of 
fixity of tenure, of readjustments to their advan of 
rates, and of the abolition or modification of the e 
Laws; but on the other side are Mr. Arcn and his 
Labourers’ Unions, and Mr. Trevetyan with his Bill for 
disfranchising both landlords and tenants. Although the 
result of conflicting motives is not yet known, fear is a 
more potent passion than hope, and dread of mutinous 
labourers will probably prevail over jealousy of land- 
lords. The county elections will probably, as in East 
Staffordshire, not be favourable to the Government; but 
the most ious observer can only guess at the work- 
ing of the Ballot. Private dislikes, political crotchets, 
and anomalous motives of every kind will disturb politi- 
cal calculations. Perhaps Buckinghamshire may witness 
a revolt against Mr. Disrarti not less unaccountable 
than the rebellion of Greenwich and Dundee against the 
lawful authority of Mr. Giapstoye. In the general un- 
certainty, an interval of quiet may perhaps not be ex- 
cessively disturbed by political agitation. The Govern- 
ment may be, as Mr. Ossorye said, effete; but it is by no 
means certain that a revival of its early energy would not 
involve more unpopularity than its actual relaxation of 
activity. It would be more satisfactory to trust Mr. 
Gtapstoxe than to rely on the judgment and patriotism of 
miscellaneous adventurers and Sectnt from their party. 


THE WIGAN DISASTER. 


HERE is, we believe, a prevalent idea that the safest 
time to travel is im mediately after a very bad railway 
accident. It is supposed that an occurrence of this kind 
must naturally bring home to railway officials a sense of their 
responsibility, and must make them, fora day or two at least, 
met careful and diligent in attending to their duties. 
he events of the present week would seem to show the 
fallacy of this reasoning. The shocking catastrophe at 
Wigan has been immediately followed by a nwaber of 
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other accidents. On Saturday afternoon there was a colli- 
sion at Redhill, on the South-Eastern Railway. On Monday 
a passenger train ran into a coal train on the London and 
North-Western Railway, near Ashton; and on Tuesday 
there was a more serious collision on the Great Western at 
Salisbury. On Wednesday again a Leeds train was run 
into at Bradford. Collisions are, of course, an inexcusable 
form of railway accident. It is impossible that they can 
occur if ordinary precautions are observed ; but it is known 
that the paper rules of the Companies are habitually vio- 
lated by working officials, with, it is to be feared, the 
connivance of their superiors; and the really accidental 
part of railway travelling is the arrival of trains in safety 
at their destination. It is thought to be enoughif the chances 
are rather in favour of the lives of passengers. It need hardly 
be said that this is a matter in which gambling of this kind 
ought not to be tolerated, but there is a difficulty in dealing 
with powerful and reckless Companies. It has been stated 
on high official authority that by far the great majority of 
so-called accidents on railways are not accidental at all, and 
might be prevented by the adoption of well-known means of 
safety ; but “ the most important, most powerful, and mest 
“wealthy Companies "—we are quoting from the latest 
Report of the Board of Trade on this subject—“ are just those 
“which have too much neglected the application of such 
“ means, and frequently in those parts of their district in 
“ which for the heaviest traffic they were the most needed.” 
On one occasion, after an accident on the London and North- 
Western Railway, it was discovered that “the distance- 
“ signal lamp had been broken for some time, and reported 
“as broken,” while the gas supply at the signal-box had 
failed, and there was no clock or timepiece. Yet the Com- 
pany which was guilty of this miserly neglect is one of the 
richest in the country. 

The Wigan accident is perhaps the more alarming in 
consequence of the mystery which at present surrounds it. 
On Friday night the tourist express from London—an 
unusually heavy train of twenty-five carriages, drawn 
by a couple of engines—reached Wigan soon after 
one o’clock in the morning. Seventeen of the carriages 
passed through the station safely, but the rest got de- 
tached and ran into a siding, where they sprang from the 
rails and were dashed against each other with fearful 
violence, three or four of the carriages being piled one 
above another. It is impossible to describe the horrors of 
the scene. Thirteen passengers were either killed at the 
time or have since died, and some thirty or more were 
seriously injured. The marvel is that any escaped alive; 
yet one man was found fast asleep and unhurt, and could not 
understand why he should be disturbed. A Board of Trade 
inquiry has been opened, but as yet it is impossible to say 
what was the cause of the disaster. It was at the “facing 
“ points ” that the train was broken into two parts ; but these 
points, it appears, are worked on the interlocking system, and 
it was ascertained, after the accident, that they were pro- 
perly set, uninjured, and in good working order. The-station- 
master states that he found the points and the signals 
interlocked, and the pointsman declares that he never 
touched them after the aecident until the station-master 
arrived. It cannot be doubted, however, that the canse of 
the accident must be sought at this pomt. It has been 
suggested that one of the carriages was not a North- 
Western, but a Caledonian carriage, and of a slightly 
different gauge from the North-Western rolling stock. 
No doubt a v slight difference in this respect, 
or in the height of the conpling-chains, would be suffi- 
cient, in connexion with the oscillation of a heavy train, 
to jerk the carriage off the metals, and, when one carriage 
left, the rest of course would follow. It may be said 
that, as Caledonian carriages frequently form part of 
North-Western trains, it is strange that no difficulty should 
have arisen on this account before; but a jerking which 
would be trifling under ordinary circumstances may have 
been intensified in this instance by the motion of a heavy 
train. We should be disposed to look for the origin of this 
accident not so much in any isolated incident as in a 
combination of circumstances. In the first place, there are 
the length and weight of the train. Last Friday night 
there was a general rush of people from town. August is 
the favourite and most convenient holiday month, and people 
in business like to throw the Bank holiday, with the pre- 
ceding Saturday and Sunday, into their vacation. Any- 
body who happens to go to Euston Square or King’s Cross 
about this time of year when the heavy trains of the day are 


carriages, all closely packed, which are despatched at a 
time. The trains are of a composite character, and in- 
clude detachments for a great many places on the way. 
At Crewe the train which met with this disaster had 
probably been a good deal reduced, but at Wigan it still 
comprised twenty-five carriages. Of these, seventeen 
passed smoothly and safely through the “ facing-points ” ; 
it was the eighteenth carriage that went wrong, and, sup- 
posing that this was not due to the exceptional construction 
of the carriage, it is not unreasonable to conjecture that 
the length of the train had something to do with the 
disaster. There is always-a tendency to oscillation in the 
last carriages of a very long train, and the prolonged strain 
may also have hada bad effect on the points. Facing-points, 
even at their best, are by no meaiis in favour with careful 
engineers, and at Wigan they must be put through a severe 
trial. About two hundred trains a day passthrough Wigan 
station, and a large proportion of these trains pass through 
the points now in question. If there wereany tendency to 
weakness or irregularity about the points, a particularly 
long and heavy train following at.a rapid pace after such 
a succession of trains would be very apt to bring out the 
mischief. The engine-driver states that in this case the 
train was going at the:rate of thirty-eight miles an hour. 
The extraordinary thing is that, if the points had gone 
wrong, they should have,spontaneously recovered them- 
selves after the accident. 

We forbear to express any opinion on evidence which 
has not been completed. A case has been cited in which, 
under somewhat similar circumstances, the pointsman’s 
declaration that he had not touched the points after an 
accident did not command confidence; and another case of 
the same kind will be found in the latest batch of Board 
of Trade Reports on railway accidents. In the meanwhile 
there are one or two points on which we have no hesitation 
in expressing a confident opinion. In the first place, trains 
of twenty-five carriages which require two engines to pull 
them are clearly too long, and ought to be divided. One 
of the great mistakes of the Railway Companies is their 
‘perversity in not offering facilities to passengers to book 
their places beforehand. If this were done, those who 
were booked should in a busy season be sent off first, 
and the late comers should take their chance of a 
second train. Some limit should at least be placed on the 
length of quick trains. In the next place, trains should 
net be permitted to dash through stations at the rate 
of thirty-eight miles an hour; and the safety of facing 
points demands searching investigation. It has been stated 
that within a few hours after the terrible disaster of Satur- 
day morning another accident of a similar kind was very 
nearly happening at the same spot, and would, an eye- 
witness asserts, have happened but for the slow pace at 
which the endangered carriage was moving. And, finally, 
it is obvious that every train should carry, as a matter of 
course, torches, saws, pickaxes, and other instruments which 
may be required in case of accident, and that these should 
also be kept at every station. Nothing can be more dis- 
graceful then the diftcalty which occurred at Wigan of 
obtaining lights and saws. 


EPISCOPAL LETTER-WRITERS. 

JHE present motto of the Church Association seems to 
be—Take care of the curates and the incumbents will 

take eare of themselves. It may ‘be that a late-born dis- 
trust of the soundness of the decision in the PurcHas case 
has indisposed them to prosecute those among the beneficed 
clergy who have not conformed to it, and that they think it 
safer and cheaper to attack men who have no freehold 
which the civil courts will protect. At all events, they 
show an extreme anxiety to egg on the bishops to “deal 
“ summarily ” with such High Church curates as are already 
licensed in their dioceses, and to refuse to grant any further 
licences to men of the same way of thinking. If any of 
the bishops come to grief in this magnanimous crusade, they 
will not be able to plead that they have entered upon it un- 
warned. Three weeks ago the Bishop of Luanparr told the 
Council of the Church Association that to deal summarily 
with curates while leaving incumberts untouched would only 
lead thousands to array themselves on the side of the weaker 
party, and to resent with passionate indignation such an 
abuse of episcopal jurisdiction. Itisa pity that the Bishop 
of DurHa has not taken example by the Bishop of Luanparr. 
It seems, however, from a letter which he has ad- 
dressed to Dr. Dykzs, that he is too much impressed with 
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'« the extent to which some of the clergy of the present day 
“ in their public ministrations disregard the law which they 
““ have pledged themselves to obey” to be very scrupulous 
as to the means he employs to bring them to their senses. 
Ifhe had declared his intention of enforcing the law by 
taking proceedings against every beneficed clergyman in 
his diocese who either wears coloured stoles or takes part 
in, or is present at, the burning of incense, or turns his back 
to the people during the communion service—which are the 
three Ritualist crimes that seem most to excite the Bishop’s 
indignation—his decision might be matter for regret, but it 
would furnish no occasion for criticism. The Bishop would 
‘be acting strictly within his rights, however injudicious, 


from any point of view but his own, his mode of exercising 
them might be. Instead of this, he has undertaken to do 
what he can to “ protect curates from the unlawful require- 


ments of some incumbents, and to protect parishioners from 
the follies and lawlessness of some curates.” Itis pleasing of 
course to see so heroic a determination to protect the weak, but 
its value in the present case is a little impaired by the fact 
that one of the classes mentioned by the Bishop has never 
invoked his aid, while the other, when it has asked for pro- 
tection, has asked it against a different enemy. Where, ex- 
cept in the Bishop of Duruam’s fervid imagination, is the 
unwilling curate whom a cruel incumbent has compelled to 
wear coloured stoles, or to be present at the burning of 
incense, or to stand with his back to the people? If such 
a being exists, his fortune is made. The officers of the 
Church Association will be happy to organize a series of 
public meetings at which the victim will be the chief 
attraction, and it will be his own fault if he does not receive 
a sufficient percentage on the tickets to make the narration 
of his sufferings—illustrated by a real stole, real incense, 
and an enlarged photograph of his back as it appeared 
when turned to the congregation—supply him with 
all the comforts of life until such time as some Pro- 
testant patron presents him to a living. 

Where, again, are the parishioners who need no protection 
against the lawlessness of incumbents, and are yet unable 
to protect themselves against the lawlessness of curates ? 
If the Bishop of Duruam really wants to help aggrieved 
parishioners, he is beginning at the wrong end. He intends 
in future to require of every incumbent who applies for a 
licence for a curate a written promise that he will not re- 
quire such curate to offend in any of the three specified 
ways, and of every curate who applies for a licence a written 

mise that he will not so offend of his own mere motion. 

tting aside all considerations of the justice or legality 
of thus setting up a standard of orthodoxy utterly un- 
known to the law, and making readiness to give these 
unauthorized pledges a condition of clerical employment in 
the diocese of Durham, how does the Bishop suppose that 
this policy will answer its alleged purpose? Those sensitive 
spirits who cannot say their prayers because the clergy wear 
green ribands round their neck instead of black will not 
be soothed because they will in future see only one coloured 
stole instead of two. If the sight of a clergyman’s back 
is repugnant to their religious principles, the shock 
will be no less severe because the back is always the rector’s, 
instead of, as heretofore, being alternately the rector’s and the 
curate’s. The only effect of the episcopal ukase will be 
that, while the ritual which the Bishop wishes to check will 
go on unchanged, the work in the parish to which he must 
be supposed to wish well will be shorn of half or two-thirds 
of its vigour. 

The Bishop of Lonpon also has been tempering the heats 
of summer by a little indulgence in letter-writing. The 
letter to the Rector and Churchwardens of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, which appeared in the Times of Wednes. 
day, is @ conspicuous instance of episcopal fondness for 
blowing hot and cold in the same sentence, and saying 
nothing while appearing toe say much. The first three 

phs combine the demerits of a sermon and an Article 

e, while the statement of the “ mind of the Church of 

“ England” which follows reads like an opinion of a 
counsel who feels that he has nothing to say, but has re- 
ceived too large a fee to admit of his decently saying 
nothing. The conclusion of the letter ap almost wise 
by comparison with ‘the pre-eminent folly of the Vestry of 
St George’s. This remarkable corporation has, it seems, 
besought the Bishop of Lonpon to exert all his power and 
vigilance to protect them and their families from the 
threatening danger of the restoration of auricular 
confession. There is about as much sense in this 
petition as there would be in @ prayer that the Bishop 


would exert all his power and vigilance to protect 
them and their families from the danger of marriage. 
The proper way to console these terrified petitioners 
would have been to remind them that, even if St. George’s 
were lined with confessionals, the united strength of the 
Anglican clergy would be insufficient to make a vestryman 
confess. When they ask that their families shall be pro- 
tected against confession, there is a little more meaning in 
the entreaty. Even that imposing being, a vestryman of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, occasionally finds that his 
wife and children do not think him so admirable as he 
thinks himself, and, in particular, that they have learned to 
question his omniscience in matters of religion. They 
have dared to become High Church while he has con- 
tentedly remained Low Church, and he does not know how 
to bring them back to his own views. It is the old story of 
the hen and the ducklings, only in this case the hen has 
a bishop to cackle to instead of addressing her supplications 
to the universe generally. The Bishop of Lonpon has for 
once had the courage to tell the petitioners that 
he can do nothing for them:—‘“A bishop’s power, 
“especially in regard to the matter of confes- 
“sion, is very limited.” Of course he does his best 
to destroy the force of his words by an intimation that the 
remedy “must be mainly sought elsewhere”; he would 
hardly be an Anglican bishop if he had not sought to 
quality the force of so plain and sensible a statement. 
But the qualification does not amount to much, for it turns 
out that elsewhere is, in this instance, only a synonym for 
nowhere. A charge brought against a clergyman of 
“teaching the doctrine of sacramental confession might 
“ probably,” the Bishop thinks, “elicit from our courts a 
“clear statement of our Church’s teaching”; but even 
then “the rules of judicial interpretation in penal cases 
“ might prevent the condemnation of the accused for con- 
“ tradicting it.” In other words, if the vestrymen of St. 
George’s like to take proceedings against some High 
Church clergyman, they may probably get the doctrine of 
Confession condemned in the sense in which the doctrine 
of the Real Presence was condemned in the Bryyerr 
case. We do not pretend to hold the wits of the 
Vestry of St. George’s in very high esteem; but 
they will probably be keen enough to keep their owners. 
from using their liberty of prosecuting. Even if they were 
unexpectedly successful in this way, they would only be 
able, as the Bishop goes on to remind them, to get at one 
of the guilty parties. ‘“ The laity who habitually confess, 
“and whom the law cannot touch, are at least as 
“culpable as the clergy who hear habitual confession.” 

If the law is thus imperfect, the Bishop of Lonpon had 
better introduce a Bill to amend it. Perhaps the work of 
preparing it might lead him to choose his words with more 
accuracy. What is meant bya layman who habitually 
confesses being “ culpable”? What law does he break in 
going to confession ? and if there is a law against it, does 
he break it pormge «| and wilfully? If the Bishop of 
Lonpon would take the trouble to put these questions to 
himself, he would soon see that the only guilt which a 
layman can possibly incur by going to confession is the 
guilt of thinking differently from the Bishop. of Loxpoy. 
No man goes to confession believing it to be wrong; no 
member of the Church of England goes to confession 
believing that the “mind of the Church of Eng- 
“land” is opposed to his going. Of course, if the 
Bishop of Lonpon has special authority to declare 
what the mind of the Chureh of England is upon all 
subjects, the laity are “culpable” for presuming te doubt 
his interpretation. But, before rating them for preferring 
another interpretation to his, it would be as well if he would 
make good his title to the office of infallible expounder of 
the Book of Common Prayer. On the whole, the Bishop of 
Lonpoy is seen at his best in the region of such safe truisms 
“as There would be few confessors if there were not many 
“ ready to confess ;” and we should advise him in any further 
correspondence he may have with the Vestry of St. 
George’s, to confine himself to judicious amplifications of 
this and equally indisputable propositions. 


= SECULAR PROPHETS. 

ALTHOUGH prophecy is usually s to be the special gift of 
inspiration, nothing comes more glibly from secular pens. Half 

of the leading articles in the daily newspapers are more or less 

disguised predictions. The hecies of the Times are more 


numerous, more confident, and more explicit than those of 
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Jeremiah or Isaiah. “Secular Prophecy Fulfilled” would be a 
good title for a book written after the model of those old and half- 
educated divines who zealously looked through Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, and the Apocalypse for shadowy hints that Hildebrand 
wouldenforce celibacy on theclergy of the Latin Church; that Luther 
would cut up the Christianity of the West into two sections; that 
Cromwell would sign the death-warrant of Charles I.; and that 
the Stuarts would me wanderers over the face of the earth. 
There are still, we believe, devout, mystical, and studious sectaries 
who find such events as the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
and the meeting of the Vatican Council plainly foretold in 
the Book of Revelation. They also find Mr. Gladstone’s name 
written in letters of fire by inspired pens that left their 
record while the captivity of Babylon was a recent memory, 
or while Nero was the scourge of the Church. Nay, 
Dr. Cumming, who is as different from those mystical interpreters 
as a smart Yankee trader is from Parson Adams, sees that the 
Prophet Daniel and St. John had a still more minute acquaint- 
ance with the home and Continental politics of these latter days. 
But “Secular Prophecy Fulfilled” would show a much more won- 
derful series of glimpses into the future than we find in the 
interpretations of Dr. Cumming, and it would certainly bring 
together a strange set of soothsayers. 

Arthur Young, Lord Chestertield, and William Cobbett are not 
exactly the kind of men whom we should expect to find among the 
> Arthur Young was a shrewd traveller, with a keen eye 

or leading facts, and a remarkable power of describing what he saw 
in plain, homely words. Chesterficld was a literary and philosophi- 
cal dandy, who, richly furnished with the small coin of wisdom, and 
fearing nothing so much as indecorum, would have been a great 
teacher if the earth had been a drawing-room. Cobbett was a coarse, 
rough English farmer, with an extraordinary er of reasoning at 
the dictate of his prejudices, and with such a faculty of writing racy, 
vigorous English as excites the admiration and the despair of scholars. 
It seems almost ludicrous to speak of such men as prophets. And 
yet Arthur Young foretold the coming of the French Revolution 
at a time when the foremost men of France did not dream that the 
greatest of political convulsions was soon to lay low the proudest 
ef monarchies. And the dandified morality of Lord Chesterfield 
did not prevent him from making a similar prediction. Cobbett 
made a guess which was still more notable; for, at the beginning 
of the present century, he foretold the secession of the Southern 
States. But the most remarkable of all the secular prophets who 
have spoken to our time is Heine. He might seem indeed to have 
been a living irony on the very name of prophet, for he read back- 
wards all the sanctities of religion and all the commands of the 
moral law. Essentially a humourist, to whom life seemed now the 
saddest of mysteries and now the most laughable of jokes, he made 
sport of everything that he touched. His most fervid English de- 
votee, Mr. Matthew Arnold, is forced to admit that he was pro- 
foundly disrespectable. He quarrelled with his best friends for 
frivolously reasons, and he repaid their kindness by writing 
lampoons which are masterpieces at once of literary skill and of 
malignity. Neither Voltaire nor Pope scattered calumnies with such 
a lack of scruple, and Byron himself was not a more persistent or 
more systematic voluptuary. Yet Heine was so true a prophet that 
his predictions might hoster accounted the work of inspiration if 
he had been as famed for piety or purity as he was notorious for 
irreligion and profligacy. He predicted that Germany and France 
woul fight, and that France would be utterly put down. He pre- 
dicted that the line of fortifications which M. Thiers was ie 
building round Paris would draw to the capital a great hostile army, 
and that they would crush the city as if they were a contracting iron 
shroud. He predicted that the Communists would some day get the 
upper hand in Paris, that they would strike in a spirit of fiendish 
rage at the statues, the beautiful buildings, and all the other 
tangible marks of the civilization which they sought to destroy ; 
that they would throw down the Vendéme Column in their hate of 
the man who had made France the foe of every other people ; and 
that they would further show their execration for his memory by 
taking his ashes from the Invalides and flinging them into the 
Seine. All these predictions, save the last, ive bene fulfilled to 
the letter, and it would need a bolder prophet than even Heine 
himself to say that the last will not be verified also. For nothing 
is more remarkable in France than the success with which the In- 
ternational is teaching the artisans that the first as well as the 
third Napoleon was the worst enemy of their class. Although 
they still his achievements with pride, they fervently believe 
that he was the foe of their order, and the acts of the Commune 
showed their eagerness to insult his name. And there may be 
another Commune. Intrepid hets would say that there cer- 
tainly will be another. If that should happen, it is quite possible 
that the fanatics of the International may fling the ashes of the 
a soldier into the Seine to mark their abhorrence of military 
ory. 

Prevost-Paradol was as different from Heine asa gifted volup- 
tuary can be from a polished, fastidious, and decorous gentleman. 
Yet the refined, reserved, satirical Orleanist, who ome be un- 
comfortable when his hands were not encased in kid gloves, and 
who was a master of all the li resources of innuendo, would 
be as much out of place among the Hebrew prophets as Heine 
himself. He would find a place, neverth fon in “Secular 
Prophecy Fulfilled,” reason of the exactness with 
which he foretold the outbreak of the war between his own country 
and Germany. Ina which promises to become classic, he 
said that the two nations were like two trains which, starting from 


opposite points, and placed on the same line of rails, were driven 
towards each other at full speed. There must be a collision. The 
only doubt was where it would happen, and when, and with what 
results. De Tocqueville better fultilled the traditionary idea of a 
prophet, and there is a startling accuracy in some of the predic- 
tions as to the future of France which he flung forth in talking 
with his friends, and of which we find a partial record in the 
journal of Mr. Nassau Senior. Eighteen years before the 
fall of the Empire, he predicted that it would wreck 
itself “in some extravagant foreign enterprise.” “ War,” 
he added, “would assuredly be its death, but its death would 
perhaps cost dear.” M. Renan also aspires to a place among 
the prophets, and he has made a prediction which may be a subject 
of some curiosity when the next Pope shall be elected. The 
Church of Rome will not, he says, be split up by disputes about 
doctrine. But he does look for a schism, and it will come, he 
thinks, when some Papal election shall be deemed invalid ; when 
there shall be two competing Pontiffs, and Europe shall see a 
renewal of the strife between Rome and Avignon. 

It may be said, no doubt, that the verified predictions which we 
have cited are only stray hits; that the oracles make still more re- 
markable misses, and that, since guesses about the future are shot 
off every hour of the day, it would be a marvel if the bull’s-eye 
were not struck sometimes. Such a theory might suffice to account 
for the hits if the prophecies were let off in the dark and at ran- 
dom ; but that is not the case. It is easy to trace the path along 
which the mind of Heine or De Tocqueville travelled to the results 
of the future, and their predictions betray nothing more wonderful 
than a rare power of drawing correct inferences from confused facts. 
A set of general rules might be laid down as a guide to prophecy. 
In the first place, we might give the negative caution that the 
analogy of past events is misleading, because the same set of con- 
ditions does not appear at two different times, and an almost unseen 
element might suffice to determine an all-important event. For- 
getting this fact, Archbishop Manning has ventured into the field 
of prophecy with the argument that Catholics should not be made 
uneasy because the Pope has lost his temporal power, for they 
should remember that he has again and again suffered worse calam- 
ities, and has then won back all his old authority. Between 1378 
and 1418 the Church witnessed the scandal of a schism, in which 
there were rival Popes, and in which Rome and Avignon competed 
for the mastery. t calamity is worse than any which has come 
to the Church in our days, yet the Papacy regained its old power 
and glory. So late as within the present century the Temporal 
Power was reduced to nullity by the first Napoleon, and Pius IX. 
himself had to flee from Rome in the beginning of his reign. 
Why, then, should not the robber-hand of Victor Emmanuel be 
paralysed in’ turn, and the Papacy once more regain its old 
splendour? Not being ambitious to play the part of prophets, we 
do not undertake to say whether the Papacy will or will not 
again climb or be flung into its ancient place, but it is not the 
less certain that Archbishop Manning's prophecy is a con- 
spicuous example of a false inference. Jhen he argues 

t a Pope in the nineteenth century will again be the 
temporal ruler of Rome because a Pope triumphed over the: 
schism of Avignon in the fifteenth, he forgets that the lapse of 
centuries has wrought a vast change of conditions, At the end of 
the fourteenth century a keen onlooker, a Heine or a De Tocque- 
ville, might have confidently foretold that a Pope of unquestioned 
authority would soon govern the historic city of the Papacy, 
because the political and the social interests of Europe, no less 
than the piety or superstition of the times, required that the Pope 
should be powerful and free. The current of the age, if we may 
use the philosophical slang, was running from Avignon to Rome 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and now the current of 
the age is not less distinctly running against the temporal power. 
The very reasons which would have led a prophet in 1400 to 

redict that Rome would again be the unquestioned seat of the 
ed would lead the same soothsayer to affirm in 1873 that the 
Temporal Power has been shattered for ever. 

It is in general causes that we find the guide ral ge es Mr. 
Buckle attached so much importance to the physical conditions of a 
country, the food of a people, the air they breathe, the occupations 
which they are forced to follow, and the habits of thought which 
they display, that he undertook to tell the end of a nation from 
the beginning. Spain was no mystery to him when he remembered 
that it had originally been a country of volcanoes; that the 
people had consequently been filled with a dread of the unseen and 
inscrutable power which reveals itself in convulsions of the earth ; 
that their diseased fear of shadowy influences made them resent 
the teachings of science, and hence left them an easy prey to the 
Holy Office and Ignatius Loyola when Luther, Calvin, and Zwingle 
drew away from sacerdotalism all the Christianity of Northern 
Europe. There can be no doubt that Buckle’s theory did rest on a 
basis of truth, and that it erred a by trying to account for 
——— in fact, it is not specially his doctrine, but simply the 
rigid and systematized application of a aay which is as old: 
as speculative curiosity. e apply it every day of our lives. If 
a family goes into a badly drained house, we say the chances are 
that they will have typhus, diarrhcea, or cholera. Ifa rich and 
foolish young man bets largely on the Turf, the probability is that 
he will be ruined. And the statistician comes to help us with a 
set of tables which throw an uncomfortable light on the me- 
chanical character of those mental and moral processes which 
might seem to be determined by the unprompted bidding of our 
own wills. Mr. Buckle was no doubt beguiled by a mere dream 
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‘ in the hi of a country if we y a Ow- 
ledge of its sor onion, such as the temperature of the 
land, the qualities of the soil, the food of the people, and their 
relations to their neighbours. He paid too little heed to subtle 

i of men gifted with extraordi power of brain 
atv Still it is a mere truism that the more correctly and 
fully we know the general condition of a country, the more does 
mystery vanish from its history, and the successive events tend 
to take their place in orderly sequence. 

It is impossible, however, to prophesy by rule, and such system- 
mongers as Mr. Buckle would be the most treacherous of all 
oracles. Their hard and fast canons will not bend into the subtle 
crevices of human life. Men who are so ostentatiously logical 
that they cannot do a bit of ge without the aid of a huge 
apparatus of sharply cut principles always lack a keen scent for 
truth. They blunder by rule when less showy people find their 
‘way by mother-wit. Hence they are the worst of all prophets. 
It was not by counting up how many things tell in one way, and 
how many tell in another, that Heine and De Tocqueville were 
able to guess correctly what was coming, but by watching the chief 
currents of the age, or, as more homely folk would say, by finding out 
which way the wind was blowi They had to decide which 
among many social, religious, or political forces were the strongest, 
and which would be the most lasting. They had to give a correct 
decision as to the stability of particular institutions and the strength 
of Pe ular passions. General rules could not be of much avail, 
and they had to rely on their knowledge of human nature, their 

uaintance with the forces which have been at work in history, 
and their own sagacity. Most likely Heine could not have given 
such an explanation of the grounds on which he made his pre- 
dictions as would have satisfied any average jury of historical 
could have said that he 

aris, that his power of poetic s thy enabled him to see 
how their minds Ges he also knew 
what forces were on the side of order, and that a mental com- 
parison of the two made him look with certainty to a ferocious 
outbreak of democratic passion. Being thus sure that the storm 
would come, he had next to ate Cnet which points the 
lightning would strike, and he looked for the most prominent 
symbols of kingship, wealth, refinement, and military glory. The 
uileries would be a mark for the fury of the mob, because 
that was the age | of the man who had destroyed the popu- 
lace. The public offices must go, because yo’ represented what 
the bourgeois called order and the workmen called tyranny. The 
Louvre must go, for the mere sake of maddening rich people 
who took a delight in art. And the Vendome Column must go, 
because it glorified a man who was the incarnation of the war 
spirit, and who was consequently the worst foe of the 7 
To a Select Committee of the House of Commons suc 
reasons would have seemed the dreams of a moon-struck vision- 
ary, and they certainly did not admit of being logically defended. 
No prophecy does. The power of predicting events is the power of 
guessing, and those guess best who are least dependent on rules, 
and most gi with the mother-wit which works with the 
quietude and unconsciousness of instinct. 


THE BANK HOLIDAY. 


yy Bank Holiday begins to be a nuisance to those who do 
not share init. Business has not only to be done by large 
classes on that day, but hds to be done under considerable diffi- 
culty. The Assizes have been held during this week at Croydon, 
and as judges, counsel, attorneys, parties, and witnesses belong for 
the most part to London, and go up and down by train, it may be 
imagined how their movements were impeded by the excursion 
traffic of last Monday. The Times states that, “ owing to the great 
confusion on the railway in consequence of the Bank Holiday, 
Baron Pigott was unable to get away from London Bridge 
station, and did not arrive till half-past one,” his sitting having 
been —— for eleven. Another report was that the 
learned m was not detained at London Bridge, but put into a 
wrong train and carried to Three Bridges, and thence brought back 
to Croydon. After a little more experience of Bank Holidays we 
shall form the habit of allowing in our arrangements for an entire 
interruption of ordinary railway traffic, and thus we shall in some 
Yneasure guard ourselves against serious inconvenience. But an 
effectual remedy would be to extend the holiday to all public 
business. This would be a less evil than being obliged to do 
business under difficulties, although lawyers and members of Par- 
liament would doubtless complain that the commencement of 
their long aig Sige delayed by the interposition of a skort 
holiday which they could not conveniently use. It becomes 
only too manifest in August that these classes are working 
under an intense desire to finish work, and if an attempt 
vere made to apply the Bank Holiday Act to Parlia- 
ment, we believe that Parliament would disobey it, and thus 
a strike of a new kind would be, as the Fn tnt say, “in- 
augurated” by impatient legislators. e general feeling in 
London in favour of these holidays suffices, however, to drown 
individual grumbling ; but we are told that in Manchester the Act 
is not altogether popular. At the recent monthly meeting of the 
General Purposes Committee, the Town Clerk of Manchester 
announced that on Monday the Town Hall would be closed. “ This 


led to a lively discussion, in the course of which the Bank Holiday 
Act was denounced as one of the most absurd Acts that ever 
were passed.” It was that the street paviours had as much 
right to a holiday as the rate-collector. e are transcribing 
almost literally from the report in a daily newspaper of the 
arguments urged in Manchester against the Bank olidey, with- 
out intending either to adopt or reject them. But. it 
certainly — to us that Beng to give a holiday to 
the rate-collector would be received with satisfaction by a fan 
number of persons liable to pay rates. That ‘ialitonlen 
functionary must certainly require the recreation which could 
only be afforded by an entire suspension of the business of 
his office. The argument that the seventeen Inspectors of 
Nuisances ought to have a holiday would also, we think, obtain a 
large amount of support from those who might expect to be thus 
left to enjoy their dirt for a _— day in peace. The Act was 
primarily intended for the relief of clerks in banks and other 
establishments who are dependent on the pleasure of their em- 
ployers. It has been made the occasion of a general holiday by trades- 
men and other classes who, if they combine, can do pretty much as 
they please. “Throughout the metropolis nearly every shop was 
closed.” This we believe to be a correct statement, and it represents 
a condition of things ey irritating to those persons whose 
business cannot be suspended, and compels their presence in London. 
This annoyance, however, will be diminished when we all get into 
the habit of remembering and providing for the effects of a Bank 
Holiday. We shall gradually fix in our minds a few practical 
rules, such as “ If you want to come to town on Monday, start on 
Sunday night.” The enormous mass of population which a general 
holiday puts in motion renders the railways almost impracticable far 
twelvehours. Excursionists to Bath, Bristol, and other distant places 
must be exceptionally fond of the interior of a railway carriage, 
since they are liable to arrive at their destinaiion only in good 
time to start upon the return home. It is, however, fortunate that 
variety of tastes distributes the holiday-makers over nearly 
all the railways. Some accounts state that London was almost 
deserted on Monday, while others represent that there was 
a considerable influx of visitors from the country. It is 
difficult to calculate what might be the effect of a wet 
day, but if we suppose that the excursionists of last Monday 
suddenly determined to remain at home and concentrate their 
attention upon the ordinary sights of London, we shall arrive in ima- 

ination at a considerable block near the British Museum and the 

ower. However, the day was fortunately fine in London and for 
a good many miles around. An enthusiastic supporter of holidays 
even represents that, with some exceptions, the line of fine weather 
throughout England would include all the districts where business 
was generally suspended. 

It certainly was fortunate that the weather was fine at places like 
Southend, where on Saturday and Sunday night people slept in 
bathing-machines, in a slaughter-house, and in the openair. It 
might be a profitable speculation in such places to erect — tents, 
where rest and shelter might be guaranteed to considerable num-~- 
bers. An account has been published of the condition of Southend 
which probably represents with slight embellishments the actual 
truth. It is the most accessible point from the East of London of 
what may be called by courtesy the seaside, and it is no t 
exaggeration to suppose that within forty-eight hours all the clerks 
and shopmen of Bet Green and Whitechapel transferred them- 
selves to Southend. Unexpectedly and almost suddenly the town 
became full on Saturday night, and no beds were to ra The 
bathing-machines, slaughter-house, and cliff slopes were occupied 
as already mentioned. Then, says the writer, by way of piling up 
the agony, “On Sunday night all these difficulties were mul- 
tiplied.” Those who could not sleep in the open air walked the 
streets till morning, and doubtless enjoyed a magnificent view of 
the rising sun. A third and larger army of excursionists arrived 
on Monday morning. The pier, which is a mile and a-quarter 
long, was crowded. The fields were dotted with couples 
and groups of lazy dreamers, half buried in the corn, or 
enjoying the shade. It does not seem to occur to the author 
of this pretty description that farmers do not grow corn 
to make beds for lazy dreamers on a Bank Holiday. Sir John 
Lubbock is supposed by the writer to be capable of exulting at 
the sight of these excursionists trooping to the station on 
their return to town, “laden with field flowers and handsful of . 
wheat and barley.” It seems probable that in course of years Sir 
John Lubbock will come to be regarded as the patron saint of the 
holiday-makers of early August, and thus the Calendar will receive 
the name of a third St. John. The owners of the trampled and 

iled wheat and barley around Southend will awa be 
tempted to adopt the words applied to a King of Scotland who 
enriched the Church at the expense of his successors, and say 
that Sir John sair farmers, 
Seriously it appears possible to have too much of a thing. 
We 4 ea ting that, as the holiday has gone so far, it 
should be extended even further. But we shrink appalled from 
the practical application of our own principle. Suppose that it 
was a fine day, and everybody determined to go out of town. Or 
suppose that it was a wet day, and everybody determined to 
remain in town and amuse themselves. The prophetic image of 
the army of locusts is equally applicable to either case. 

All the descriptions of this holiday proceed upon the same idea 
of “‘the more the merrier,” which we should think was carried to 
its limit at Southend. If one had to choose between business 
under great and pleasure under greater difficulties, inclination 
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would probably point toward the former. One writer expresses 
indignation that the clerks at Somerset House were compelled to 
attend at their several departments on Monday. It may be, however, 
that not of i If system 
exists by whi ey 80 idays in the year, they gai 
nothing by fixing we these holidays for a particular day. ffe 
man _ for forty-eight hours to Southend, and still more if he 

to on. e c to Margate an ite is stated to 
have bet op heavy that it was doubted whether the last train would 
reach London before four o’clock on Tuesday morning. This would 
be something like a holiday.’ All the accessible points of the East and 
South coast, from Harwich to Portsmouth, seem to have been fa- 
voured, and the more enterprising excursionists probably select the 
more distant places, where certainly they would have the chance 
of nceonimodation if they had any time for making use of it. B 
an odd caprice, an association of working-men of large towns 
themselves Foresters, and their officers assume the title of Rangers. 
The talent which these names imply seems likely to be useful on 
a Bank Holiday. Another association called Odd Fellows went to 
Richmond Park, where a sufficient entertainment had been pro- 
vided by the circumstance that a brutal attack had been com- 
mitted on a girl last week. The scene of the assault was visited 
by Odd Fellows of both sexes, who picked eagerly at the grass in 
hopes of finding a trace of blood. But, says the reporter, there was 
little chance of any fresh discovery, “inasmuch as similar investiga- 
tions had been ardently pursued by the multitudes who had visited 
the Park on the previous afternoon.” The reporter adds that the 
Park was in excellent order, and nature appears to have done what 
she could on a fine day in August to compensate the Odd Fellows 
for the entire absence of blood stains from the grass. Still it is 
much to be yegretted that some benevolent on could not 
have contrived to cut his finger near the scene of the assault. By 
the expenditure of a few of blood he might have diffused 
happiness'‘among thousands of Odd Fellows. It is true that he 
would have done good by stealth, and although he would have 
improved a Bank Holiday, he could not hope to share the popula- 
tity of the author of it. 


THE ARMY OF THE PARIS COMMUNE. 


Ye difference between the conception of romance and the hard 
tru 


th of reality has been seldom more striking than in the 
case of Cluseret, as idealized in Mr. Disraeli’s well-known cosmo- 
ee general, with his romantic and yet ical nature making 
im the natural leader of enterprises which to others were hope- 
less, and the real Cluseret as revealed to us in his own writings 
and the confessions of his fellow-traders in sedition. The luckless 
Rossel may be said to have almost atoned for his own folly and 
crime in deserting the flag of his country to throw in his lot with 
the mob of Paris, by the honesty with which in his “ Posthumous 
Memoirs” he painted the men of the time for the advantage 
of the community on which they had sought to impose. His 
portrait of Oluseret in particular is so eomplete as to leave little 
to be done by others; and, though drawn with some natural bias 
—-since the two were in a manner rivals—it agrees too faithfully 
with what is known of the career of the seli-styled General in 
America and his relations with Fenianism to allow us to doubt of 
its accuracy. 

The times at present are sadly turned against-Cluseret’s favourite 
occupation of treason-monge No Secret Committee of revo- 
lutionists or General Council of insurgents exists at present, at 
least in a capacity to remunerate his services. But his old 
as journalist to stand him in good stead at 

is need, and he wields against the cause of order a busy pen 
which is happily almost as harmless as his sword. Having 
told us lately through one of our magazines how he failed 
in Ireland, he now undertakes the story of his ill-success at 
Paris; and his revelations in the Fortnightly Review have all 
that value which those of an eyewitness, however biassed, how- 
ever disinclined to tell the whole truth, must ever possess to 
the eye of the historical critic. Napoleon himself, as is well 
Imown, managed to re his reputation severely whilst attempt- 
ing to defend it in his later writings ; but the general results of bis 
labour and that of those who followed him proved largely in 
favour of historic truth. And so—to compare very small things 
to great—it will be found with the memoirs of the charlatan of 
the ~ gy whom Mr. Disraeli’s pen for a short space gilded 
as a hero. 

Cluseret’s story opens, ef course, just before his own arrival at 
Paris. Among the stage-trieks or delusions of the writer—one or 
other it plainly must be—is the idea that he is i 
sought for by the police, and escaping them by a hair’s-breadth ; ani 
those who read his statements that he was “ hunted like a deer ” all 
the winter before by the orders of Gambetta need take the figure for 
no more than it is worth. The Dictator of Tours had, we may be 
sure, quite occupation enough in those days of ever-recurring dis- 
aster, without troubling himself overmuch about the fugitive 
revolutionist who imagined that the eyes of all Europe were on 
his movements. What is certain is that, as soon as the Commune 
had gained its fleeting triumph on the 18th of March, he made his 
way to Paris, and at onee came into communication with its 
members. This was on the 22nd or 23rd. The members of the 
Central Committee in power—who were all, we are told, suited 
for their parts, “ with the exception of two men, one of whom was 


always drunk, and the other one of the most dangerous of 
blunderers ”—felt already their coming need of military strength 
to maintain the position they had seized, and turned their 
eyes on Cluseret as the man for their Minister 
of War. On the 2nd of April, after the firmg from Mont 
Valérien had begun, he was appointed to the office of 
Minister, or, in the slang of the hour, Delegate, which he 
occupied until late in the siege. As this period of office was 
one of continued disasters to the Commune forces, it is naturally 
an object with the chronicler to show that the fault was not his 
own; and to his efforts to-lay the blame on others we are indebted 
for such revelations of “ignorance and presumption ”—the words 
are Oluseret’s own—as even Rossel’s Memoirs had hardly pre- 
pared the world for. 

The attack on Versailles had already been resolved upon when 
Cluseret assumed office. “ Three young men, improvised generals, 
only one of whom, Bergeret, had served in the army as a sergeant,” 
were about to “stake the fate of Paris upon the die of their 
presumptuous ignorance.” Eudes, the chief of these heroes, a 
chemist by trade, is sketched for us as “a man of plain 
speech, and devoted to the cause. But his simplicity did 
not extend to his dress. He hada cap ornamented with I do 
not know how much lace and how many stars.” To do him 
justice, it is added, he did not come up in this matter of dress to 

rgeret, who wore his red scarf crosswise upon his breast, so as 
to imitate the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour. Of 
Duval we do not get so particular an account. But as he was an 
actor of the fourth class by profession, one may suppose that he 
was as least as theatrically silly in the trappings of his new post 
as his two associates. 

Cluseret would at first, according to his own statement, have 
ee ae the movement, but he yielded to the representations of 

udes that this was impossible, as the orders had been already 
given, and “ the troops” were on the march. So the new Minister 
tells us that he contined himself to the endeavour “to mitigate 
the evils which I foresaw as its result,’ by sending out written 
orders, to which no one appears to have paid the smallest atten- 
tion. That this was not quite the only way in which the head of 
an armed force could act appears not to have occurred to him. Of 
course to have gone to the head of the columns to use personal 


| efforts with the leaders instead of written remonstrances, to have 


insisted on taking individually the command of the disorderly 
mob who were being led out of Paris by either bank of the Seine, 
would have involved serious hazard to himself. But then, as revo- 
lutions are not to be made with rosewater, so neither is their 
leadership to be gained, we should think, by keeping out of harm's 
way. 

Cluseret, however, did not choose to accept the risk, and he 
plainly speaks of the events that followed very largely from hear- 
say. We shall, therefore, not follow him through them. His 
description of the start of “the troops” is, however, too vivid to 
be omitted, and that of the position he voluntarily assumed is 
so characteristic of the man that it deserves to be added. “The 
march,” he tells us, “was to beginat six o'clock in the morning. 
There had been no previous reconnoitring; there was no line of 
battle; there were neither brigades nor divisions; there was no 
vanguard, and no reserve; there was nothing at all. No measures 
had been taken for camping on the road, it Versailles were not 
reached at a bound, nor for beating a retreat in case of defeat. 
‘Go as I push thee,’ comprised all the plan of battle. For a 
moment, calling to mind the God of drunkards, I almost had 
doubts as to the result. Perhaps there might also be a God of the 
ignorant! Deus ignotus. In any case, 1 determined to join the 
march as a private person, in order that I might become better 
acquainted with men the responsibility of commanding whom I 
had just accepted, and also in order that I might, in case of need, 
do my utmost to prevent disaster.” The account with which 
he follows this of his own personal efforts to rally some 
of the beaten Communists near Meudon may be exaggerated. 
But from Rossel’s evidence it is known that Cluseret did not, 
when tested, lack the personal courage necessary to lead others 
under fire. What he was found wauting in from first to last 
was the moral fibre which would have enabled him either to ex- 
tricate himself from the inferior position to which the suspicions of 
the real leaders of the mob continually thrust him back, or if that 

ved impossible, to manfully resign his functions. That morn- 
ing of the 3rd of April which began the series of Communist dis- 
asters was plainly his special opportunity, had he had the least 
genius for controlling the demon of disorder that prevailed. And 


this opportunity he wilfully resigned, or allowed to slip from his 


nerveless fingers. It needs no other evidence here than his own 
to convict him of gross incompetence for the position he had the 
ambition to fill, but not the courage to use, even for his personal 
advantage. 

The defeat once told, Cluseret goes much out of the way of his 
narrative to attack the Versailles generals for their failure to use 
it, and the Versailles troops for their barbarities. As he does not 
utter any disapproval, however, of the deliberate murder of the 
two generals at Montmartre, which is now known to have been 
perpetrated in order to make complete the breach between the mob 
and the side of authority: and as he mentions the imprisonment of 
the hostages—“ obscure officials,” he terms them, the Archbishop 
being one—chiefly to add his own opinion that the Communists 
did a very foolish thing not to keep General Chanzy to add to the 
number, we may well decline to enter into this part of the subject. 
No doubt the crowd at Versailles was very violent towards the 
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risoners ; but this very crowd was in great part composed of refirgees 
Cin had fled from Paris to save their em and whose: property 
was being despoiled by the petty tyrants of the Sections who 
had driven them away. No doubt, too, soldiers and officers of the 
Versailles army were disposed to treat their prisoners summarily, 


and a very slight license of tongue on the of one of the latter 
might, as in the instance quoted of the tyled General Duval, 
rove his immediate death-warrant. But these officers and soldiers 


th Imew of the shameful murders of the Rue des Rosiers, per- 
trated in defiance of them just before, and of the slaughter in cold 
lood, in the Rue de la Paix, of those whose only offence was to shout 
in favour of peace. It.doesnot therefore much surprise us that, with 
this provocation to start with, they treated their captives with such 
severity as was certainly the case. Let Englishmen not look too 
nicely at this matter. No one thought of impugning the severity 
which quenched the fearful Bristol riots in the blood of those who 
raised them. For we, too, then had had our taste of the amenities 
of Communism. gs Correspondents whose task it may be 
hereafter to chronicle such events on this side of the Channel as 
would bring Cluseret and his friends into inence, will possibly 
find that Englishmen are not a whit less than Ve ists in 
putting down professional traders in revolution, or the meaner 
rascals who would seek in public disorder the opportunity for 
private plunder. 

The second part of Cluseret’s narrative, just published, —— 
with a verbose argument on that most impracticable of all 
notions, the Proposing to “the people ”—that is, to that 
fraction of it which the long saturnalia of drink and_poli- 
tical harangues during the German si had inflamed into 
Communists—the blowing up all Paris and burying themselves 
under the ruins. This, the writer tells us seriously, would have 
been his suggestion had the Prussians joined the antagonists of 
the party he worked with; but he kindly saves the trouble of 
commentary by the foot-note which adds, “To propose blowing 
up Paris! Would it not have beena dramatic expression?” It 
would indeed; and no one understands this better the writer 
of the note, who takes pains to show, and succeeds in showing, the 
impracticability of the very course of which he writes in the same 
page that he “should have voted in favour of it,” as it would 

ave been “an immense example and warning.” Fortunately for 
such heroes as Cluseret, to whom the getting out of a revolution 
with a whole skin seems a necessary condition of their joining in 
it, such an “ example” would need a larger number of nal ex~ 
amples to be made first than are usually to be found, even when— 
to use the expressive phrase of Lullier—“the men of the streets 
have had their throats well warmed” with their favourite 
eau-de-vie. 

On the conduct of the defence, as Cluseret deseribes it, it is not 
necessary to dilate. He abuses Bergeret, whom he got imprisoned, 
which is natural enough. He tells us the weaknesses and incapa- 
city for command of Dombrowski, whom he put into Bergeret’s 
pleee. He declares that Rossel deceived him. He com- 
plains of the conduct of the wretched Raoul Rigault, fit head 
of the Commune police, who probably behaved no better to the War 
Delegate than to any one else. He of course finds the Versailles 
generals at every turn incapable, and their troops cowardly. He 
hints darkly at the great things he would have done if he had had 
‘a general and a dozen good officers to put at the head of the brave 
soldiers of the Commune.” But for any new view of the siege as 
a whole, or of the progress of the Versailles cause to victory, we 
look through his in vain. His own utter incapacity to under- 

the assertion that “every day gained a to the prestige 
of the Commune, and so much the 
in the troops of Versailles”—a statement as —— opposed 
to proved facts as it is possible to put in wo But then 
he is by these misstatements seeking to excuse his own tactics, 
which, as he tells us, were simply to gain time. So, too, when 
he would extenuate the mistaken show of fighting on the Neuilly 
side, he is found reviving the old stories of those desperate contests 
there which never had any historical existence, save what is due to 
the inventive brains of the Special Co mdents who mistook 
Ladmirault’s false attack for the reality which fell on the south- 
western angle of the city. Indeed, the chief novelty offered us 
in this part of his story is the publication of certain orders of his 
own against private plunder and unauthorized arrests—the utter 
inattention shown to these ke the Communists affording a fresh 
proof, if any had been needed, that the War Delegate had all the 
mania for rule, without any accompanying moral power, which 
seems to be the distinguishing mark of the modern revolutionist. 
As to the picture of the civie government and civic troops which 
he has undertaken to draw for us, we would here only say that we 
have always held that the reign of the Commune was justly painted 
in dark colours, but we never knew how thoroughly black these 
should be until we met with this portrait from the fland of their 
favourite commander. 


“ HECKLING” AT DUNDEE.” 
At Scotch elections candidates are usually made to undergo a 
process which is known by the highly significant name of 
“heckling.” Heckling is the combing or teasing to which hemp 
and other stuffs are subjected in order to prepare them for manu- 
facture ; and a candidate who has once been ugh the hands of 
a body of Scotch electors will understand the painful appropriate- 


ness of the title. In the shrewd North set go for very 
little. It is taken for granted that they have prepared wi 
a view to effect, and that awkward matters have been discreetly 
veiled or shirked ; and the speaker has no sooner finished his format 
statement than he is pounced upon by a hast of a 
and put through a rasping inati 


he has to be on his guard against one d . : 
the game gets warm the volley thickens. The practice is justified 
on the ground that it is the most effectual means of dragging the 
truth out of a candidate, as he must answer offhand with- 


was exposed on his very 
same time one can understand that he was a tempting antagonist. 
The electors must have felt that it was not a _ they had 
such a good subjeet to operate upon. He beat e shower of 
questions with the greatest and good-humour, and occa-~ 
sionally he sent a ball back again in the face of the bowler in a way 
that was rather di i As his examiners insisted upon 
categorical replies, he insisted upon straightforward questions. 
He pointed out that one of them had mixed up the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act and the Master and Servant Act as if they 
were one; and when another inquired whether he would abolish 
the Game Laws, he asked for a schedule of them, in order 
that he might kmow which statutes were meant. We are 
afraid that Mr. Stephen must have been very much shocked 
to find that even in Seotland, where there have so long been 
parish schools, the politieal conceptions of working-men are sadly 
vague. But at least he did all he could to enlighten them. He 
delivered an instructive lecture on a digest of the law, which it is 
to be hoped did them good; and he was even sanguine enough to 
attempt to explain to them “what we in England call a decree for 
specific performance.” After one of his meetings a worling-man 
came to discuss conveyancing with him, and he seems for a 
moment to have imagined that he was-stirring up a great spirit of 
law reform in Dundee. But soon afterwards, at the end of a 
series of inquiries as to hares and rabbits, the law of patronage, 
and other matters on which it was suggested that legislation was 
urgently required, we find Mr. Stephen assuring his hearers that 
there was no Bill so urgently wanted at the present moment as one - 
providing for the decrease of fools in the world. 

It is impossible to imagine a more refreshing contrast to the 
ordinary attitude of a candidate in the of electors than 
that of Mr. Stephen before the electors of Dundee. “I do not 
come here,” he said, “to beg for a place. If you like some one else 
better than me, if either the matter or the manner of what I have 
said is displeasing to you, well, so be it. Idon’t care. Take me 
or leave me. I have lived a good many years in the world with- 
out being in Partiament, and I can live a good many more, 
I hope, in the same condition.” We are forced to think of Corio- 
lanus in the market-place, begging for the “ most sweet voices.” 
Mr. Stephen had even the hardihood to declare that, in his eves, the 
working-man was not a mysterious, sanctified being, somehow set 
apart from other classes of human creatures, but only a man like 
the rest of us, and that he did not see how one class could be 

benefited unless what was done for it was also for the 
good of the community at . Mr. Stephen has not been suc- 
cessful in his visit to Dundee, but it may be hoped that his visit 
has done Dundee good. He gave it a supply of some strong, 
wholesome truths which deserve to be considered by what are called 
popular constituencies; but whether they were exactly the sort of 
truths which a candidate should be at most pains to inculcate in 
the bluntest language upon those whose votes he is asking for is 
another question. In the way of popular instruction nothing could 
be better than Mr. Stephen’s teaching, but it was hardly elec- 
tioneering. It is quite time that we should have a change in the 
note of sycophaney and self-obliteration which has become habi- 
tual on the part of public men addressing their constituents; and 
it will perhaps be a happy day for the country when the majority 
of men are sufficiently aware of their inferiority to allow themselves 
to be talked to by those who are wiser and know more than they 
do, as Mr. Stephen talked to the spinners and weavers of 
Dundee. But, after all, in a matter of this kind, even the most 
superior persons must, we suspect, be content to take human nature 
as it is; and Mr. Stephen’s independence was perhaps unnecessa- 
rily unconventional and demonstrative. It is unfortunate that the 
experiment of putting the relations between members and con- 
stituents on a new footing more consistent with the self-respect of 
both should have been marred by being pushed too far to begi 
with. We observe from the reports in the local papers that Mr. 
Stephen was at times euphuistically spoken of as “ tae gentleman 
ftom a distance,” and possibly the electors of Dundee were some- 


experience of this ordeal at Dundee, likened it to being in the position 
of a man who had to play ericket with twemty people bowling to 
him at once. He has no sooner sent one ball 7 fronxhis leg than 
out having time to dodge the questions, or to prepare - 
about phrases. Be in the electors take a 
good deal of malicious pleasure in the sport. Now that dumb 
animals are protected against — law, speaking animals 
seem to be thought fair game. Whether it was that Mr. Stephen's 
opponents had made hostile preparations for his reception, or that a 
there was something stimulating and provocative im the vigour 
with which he flung himself.into the encounter, we cannot say, 
but it is certain that he was heekled to an extent scarcely known 
before. It was, as one of his friends plaintively observed, 
heckling by machinery. It is impossible not to suspect something 
like conspiracy im the particularly warm play to which Mr. Stephen 
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what impressed by a sense of the remoteness of a digest of law and 
other legal subjects in which Mr. Stephen is chiefly interested, as 
compared with the petty but near-at-hand grievances of hares and 
rabbits and the law of patronage which he treated with contempt. 
At Dundee, as has Igtely been the rule elsewhere, a local candi- 
date of moderate opinions has been successful. Mr. Yeaman had 
more votes than Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Stephen together; but of 
the two latter Mr. Jenkins was considerably in advance. ‘ar- 
liament is regarded as a legislative body whose chief business is 
to pass laws which are capable of being practically carried into 
effect, there cannot possibly be two opinions as to the comparative 
fitness of Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Stephen for a seat in Parliament. 
Mr. Jenkins, we need hardly say, is, as he boasted at Dundee, the 
author of that great satire Ginz’s Baby. He was also modest 
enough to say that there was an important distinction between 
himself and those other great satirists, Butler and Swift. It 
might not have occurred to any one except Mr. Jenkins to couple 
his name with the names of the authors of Hudibras and the Tale of 
a Tub, and the distinction which Mr. Jenkins suggests as a 
between himself and those writers is not exactly that whic 
would first suggest itself tomany minds. Mr. Jenkins, however, has 
been good enough to explain that there is this difference between 
himself and Swift and Butler, that the latter are purely destructive 
in their efforts, whereas he is constructive. As far as we are 
acquainted with Mr. Jenkins’s writings and speeches, we should have 
said that his strongest point was the gloomy desperation of his views 
of human misery, and that he was rather weak in regard to remedial 
pro . He has drawn terrible pictures of the general wickedness 
and cruelty of capitalists and employers, who, it seems, are chiefly 
in flaying labour alive in streets, and of the universal 
corruption of modern society om this side of the Atlantic. The 
only specific remedy he has suggested that we are aware of is 
that the Government of this country should apply its funds to 
transporting the population to the United States, though what 
it is to do when all the able-bodied inhabitants have been 
earried thither he does not explain. Mr. Jenkins described for 
the benefit of the people of Dundee “the streets of pretty houses, 
with marble steps ey my | up to them,” in which American 
working-men live; and he left it to be understood that his hearers 
might also look forward to “ pretty houses with marble steps” if 
they would only help to get together a House of Commons of 
Jenkinses. At present the hand of every class is raised against 
the poor man; he is cheated, robbed, and oppressed on every hand ; 
and there is no such thing as honesty or a in the nation 
outside of the victimized class except in the hearts of Mr. Jenkins 
and a handful of other righteous men. How this general demorali- 
zation is to be cured by a few or many Acts of Parliament it is 
difficult to understand; but Mr. Jenkins has apparently great faith 
in legislation for removing mountains or doing any other wonders. 
It is impossible to conceive a state of mind more remote from that of 
a practical legislator than Mr. Jenkins’s, and yet he is held up as the 
type of a popular candidate for a “ popular constituency.” He has 
“heart” and “ feelings,” and these are supposed to be the essential 
qualities of gg yr, ther than practical sagacity and sound 
common sense. One of Mr. Jenkins’s strong points was, of course, 
his opposition to class legislation; but it turned out that the 
legislation he objects to is that which tends to prevent work- 
ing-men from intimidating and persecuting members of their 
own class and defrauding their employers. Recent legislation 
in regard to offences committed by employers and working-men 
has been scrupulously impartial, and has been carefully worded 
so as not to refer to any class in particular. It happens, how- 
ever, that there are certain offences for which working-men are 
more frequently "gaa than other people, for the simple reason 
that other people scarcely ever commit them. Mr. Jenkins’s 
idea of class legislation is that it is unjust to punish 
working-men for offences which they commit, because other 
elasses who do not commit these offences are not punished 
too. Mr. Jenkins may be a great satirist, but he would seem 
to be a very poor statesman. In these days of universal 
examinations, it is surprising that candidates for admission to 
Parliament should so saety Be been left free from any tests. 
One would like to see the author of Ginx’s Baby set down to 
answer a list of questions which Mr. Stephen could easily draw up 
for him, and to supply the outlines of the Acts of Parliament by 
which the working classes of England and Scotland are to be 
rovided with “pretty houses with marble steps” like their 
rethren in the United States. 


SIR W. FERGUSSON AND DIRTY WATER. 


([SERe is an old saying that every man in the course of his 
life must eat a peck of dirt, and Sir W. Fergusson, the emi- 
nent surgeon, now gives us the comforting assurance that we must 
inevitably wash it down with a gallon or two of dirty water. It 
is impossible, he says, to get avsolutely pure water, and there- 
fore it is idle to take the trouble to procure approximately pure 
water. As we must drink dirty water, the best thing we can do is 
to shut our eyes and hold our noses, and gulp it down, ess of 
the consejuences. This is really the gist of Sir W. Fergusson’s 
address, as President of the British Medical Association, and no 
more mischievous public utterance has, we venture to say, been 
made in our day. The personal authority of the speaker, the 
occasion on which his ad was delivered, and the moment at 
which it has been launched against the public mind, all combine to 


intensify its mischief. It is impossible to exaggerate the amount of 
harm which may be done by this thoughtless and uncalled-for dis- 

ment of pure water. Unhappily people are, asit is, only too 
much of Sir William’s way of thinking. Among the great body of 
the population the most shocking and rous carelessness 
and recklessness prevails on this subject. It takes trouble to 
procure clean water, and not only occasional, but constant and 
continuous, trouble. Vigilance must never be relaxed; and the 
value of checks and precautions depends upon their being unin- 
terruptedly exercised. All the lazy, careless, stupid people will 
now have a fine excuse for their neglect. Here is a great physician, 
addressing a distinguished body of medical men, who can hardly 
find language strong enough to express his contempt for pure 
water, or to impress on the profession and the — the utter 
hopelessness and uselessness of trying to get it. e great thing 
says Sir W. Fergusson, is to have plenty of water; never min 
whether it is clean or not. And this advice is thrust upon the 
public at the very moment when we are in dread of an outbreak 
of cholera, and when the health, not of one place or another, but of 
the whole country, may be said to depend on the care which is 
taken to guard against the pollution of the water 4 to 
prevent people from drinking contaminated water. Sir W. Fer- 
gusson has thrown all the weight of his great authority into the 
scale on the side of dirt and disease. 

There is a sense, of course, in which what Sir W. Fergusson 
has said is perfectly true. It is true that absolutely pure water 
cannot be obtained, and it is also true that water may contain im- 
purities and yet be not unhealthy. Water may, as Sir Willam 
said, be filtered, boiled, distilled, and yet, in spite of all, certain 
so-called impurities will either hold their place in it, or, if 
apparently dispelled for a moment, will — return. Again, it 
is also true that, even supposing a glass of really pure water to have 
been obtained, it no sooner passes the lips than it gets mixed up 
with mucus, saliva, gastric juice, pancreatic and biliary secretions, 
andsoon. If meat and the usual adjuncts are consumed with the 
water, it is further combined with animal and vegetable substances. 
Salt, too, is taken with water to an extent far beyond the saline 
matter of which the chemical analysts make so much. The 
doctors themselves add saline, mineral, and vegetable matters to 
the pure water in their potions, and send their patients to far-away 

laces in order that they may drench themselves with nasty 
iquids, which are equally offensive to taste and smell. The 
int of Sir W. Fergusson’s remarks is, that people make a great 
uss about certain things being in water as supplied by the 
Companies, although they do not in the least object to consume 
water containing those things when they are added by themselves 
or by the doctors. But all this does not really touch the question 
at issue. When people help themselves to salt, or swallow the 
medicines ordered by their doctors, they know what it is they are 
consuming. Again, when the water = mixed up with mucus and 
other impurities in the mouth and stomach, that is a result 
which cannot be prevented; but at least it is something to now 
that, when it passed the lips, the water was as pure as could be 
obtained. It is impossible to expect scientific discrimination on 
the part of the general public. If you warn them to be on their 
guard against all impurities, they may posssibly object to some things 
which are not necessarily noxious, and which in any case are more 
or less unavoidable; but at the same time the chances of their 
———- other impurities of a dangerous character will be 
considerably reduced. But if you assure them that it is all non- 
sense about drinking pure water, and that it is really not worth 
their while to trouble themselves as to its quality, the chances of 
people drinking a contaminated and poisonous supply will be 
tremendously increased. Sir W. Fergusson will have the satisfac- 
tion of reflecting that his thoughtless passion for paradox will 
have powerfully contributed to this result. There is a story of 
another Scotch practitioner in England whose favourite medicines 
were, as he called them, “laudamy” and “calomy,” and who, 
when remonstrated with on the reckless use of such dangerous 
drugs, replied ig | that, whatever happened, it would never make 
up for Flodden. It is not to be supposed that Sir W. Fergusson 
cherishes a similar passion for national revenge; but there is too 
much reason to fear that his light words may have fatal conse- 
quences. 

It is easy to sneer at chemists, and possibly some of the chemists 
in their scientific enthusiasm may have rushed into extremes; but 
there is an overwhelming mass of evidence to show that in this 
matter the chemists are working in the right direction. It has been 
established with almost the certainty of actual demonstration, that 
cholera may be spread by the use of tainted water. Consequently 
the more careful people are about the purity of water, the less will be 
the probability of choleraic and other infections; and the more 
careless — are, the greater will be the scope for the dissemina- 
tion of the poison. We should like to ask Sir W. Fergusson what 

ractical good he expects will be done by the protest which he 
just raised against the superstition of pure water. Sup it 

is a piece of fanaticism, what em does itdo? One of its results has 
been to make the Water Companies more particular as to the quality 
of their supplies. The official Report for last week shows that the 
metropolitan waters were all clear and colourless when drawn from 
the Companies’ mainsfor analysis during July,and that in one casethe 
water exhibited a considerable reduction in the traces of “ previous 
sewage contamination.” Partly this was no doubt due to the 
dryness of the weather; but it was also, we may assume, partly 
due to the increased care and attention of the Companies on this 
point. Sir W. Fergusson will hardly venture to assert that, even 
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though the matters which make the water turbid and dirty are 
not in themselves noxious, the water is less wholesome without 
them, or that the diminution of traces of sewage contamination 
is to be deplored. If care is taken to keep out what may be 
called innocent impurities, other impurities of a by no means 
innocent character will probably be kept out too. But after Sir W. 
Fergusson’s noble vindication of a water, the Companies will 
have an excellent and ready excuse for falling back into their old 
— and when consumers complain of ae they will 

told that it is all nonsense, and that “ the faculty” have decided 
that there is no harm in them, and that, in fact, they rather im- 
a the water by giving it body and flavour, e Medical 

cers of the Privy Council and the Local Health Officers 
generally will find their efforts to impress upon people the necessity 
of securing a supply of pure water in a great degree neutralized by 
Sir W. Fergusson’s hasty and inconsiderate observations. He says 
he attaches more importance to the quantity than to the quality of 
the supply ; but there is no reason to suppose that the ion for 
pure water which Sir William deplores led to any diminution 
of the general supply, or to any relaxation of efforts to extend it. 
Absolutely pure water may be beyond our reach, but it does not 
follow that we should not try to reduce the impurities to a mini- 
mum. Nor is there any inconsistency in resorting to certain 
medicinal waters on special occasions, and yet objecting to a strong 
—~ or alkaline element in our ordi domestic supply. 
Sir W. Fergusson, we suppose, would [scarcely recommend Pullna 
or Friedrichshall for everyday family use. For an emiment 
doctor to lift up his voice against fastidiousness in to pure 
water strikes us as pretty much the same thing as if the Bench 
of prams were to take to preaching against undue sensitiveness 
in regard to sin. Absolute purity, they might say, is quite un- 
attainable; the best of us are bad enough when put to the test ; 
and therefore it is not worth while making ourselves uneasy about 
a few spots more or less. “Surely the profession expect too much 
for themselves, and lead the public to expect too much, on the 
score of purity.” If sermons to this effect were preached from the 
pulpit, it would lead to the remark that this is hardly the side on 
‘which humanity is most likely to err; and the same remark — 
to Sir W. Fergusson’s warning against being too particular about 
the purity of water. This is really not an imminent danger; in- 
deed we wish it were. We wonder whether the prejudice against 
adulterated food is to be discarded along with the ignorant impa- 
tience of dirty water. All food is more or less elalvented, ut 
this has not hitherto been considered a sufficient reason for aban- 
doning all precautions on the subject. 

With all that Sir W. F m has said about the value and ne- 
cessity of a copious supply of water we heartily Water is 
‘wanted for a great many purposes besides drinking, and a large 
addition to the existing supply might be obtained by proper 
ae ae ge for catching and storing the supply that falls from 
the clouds. It is to be that the Preailent of the British 
Medical Association could not have directed public attention to 
this part of the subject without dragging in a doxical warn- 
ing which, in the sense in which it will popularly be understood, 

be interpreted as an excuse for all sorts of carelessness and 
neglect in regard to the purity of drinking water. The tempta- 
tion to say something odd and startling was, we presume, too much 
for the medical orator. A little loose talk may be allowed to 
politicians without much fear of the consequences, but doctors, 
of all people in the world, should be careful what they say. 


SPORT IN SCOTLAND. 

be beginning of the shooting season makes a great many men 
happy, and a good many envious. It is not every enthusiastic 
‘sportsman who can spare his hundreds or his thousands to rent a 
— of barren mountains, who can afford to kill his own venison 
att a —_ the stag, or to lay in his grouse at a 
couple of guineas the Highland cousinships go a far shorter 
‘way than they once did in helping relations more or less remote 
to a week or two of shooting upon other men’s ground. In the 
old times, if you had the luck to count kindred with a High- 

d laird, you were sure to find his doors standing hospitably 
open, even if you chanced to time your unannounced visit some- 
where in the second week of August. Now there are very few native- 
‘orn mountaineers who afford themselves the luxury of keeping 
their best shooting in their own hands. They make it matter of 
nice calculation how few acres will suffice to supply them with 
amusement or their tables with game; they have to rough it 
‘themselves on short commons of sport ; and so long as the sport is 
good, and while their birds are sitting, they close their doors 
‘against promiscuous visitors. It is almost worse perhaps in the 
establishments of those wealthy Southern who go 
North to recoup themselves the fabulous rents they pay. They are 
unembarrassed by the inconvenient traditions of old Highland 
hospitality, and, on the other hand, they often are seriously 
hampered in the narrow accommodation of their confined 
shooting-boxes. They arrange their snug little parties long before- 
hand on Bae om that are at once exclusive and mer- 
cenary ; ir guests are generally the proprietors of well- 
stocked Southern hacagee covers, or, at any rate, they are friends 
who can repay their civilities in one shape or another. The 


result is that many keen, but iless, sportsmen who have been 
buoying themselves up through the summer on sanguine anticipa- 
tions find their hopes collapse of a sudden in the beginning of 


August. They are left out of the altogether, when up to the 
last moment they had been counting upon a a expedition 
and plenty of sport. They must resi emselves to read 
reports of the heavy bags that are being filled by others, and must 
listen in fancy to the rattle of their acquaintances’ breechloaders. 
Yet one thing or another often attracts them still to the North— 
fondness for the scenery as well as for the sport, and the seduction of 
the cheery associations of their more fortunate years. If they yield 
to the attraction, in place of sensibly seeking a total change of 
scene and thought elsewhere—if they wander northwards through 
scenery that reminds them of familiar haunts, on the forlorn 
hope of some unforeseen bit of good fortune befalling them—they 
are only preparing a season of wretchedness for themselves. They 
fancy they can keep their cheerfulness alive on the memory of the 
vanished past, and enjoy the country they used to love apart from 
the sport that once gave it its charms. Each day of their 
autumn holiday brings them a fresh reminder of their error. What 
can blunt the keenest appetite more effectually, or interfere more 
pe vara | with the soundest digestion, than the sight of the 
rtsmen who have appropriated the best of the guest chambers in 
e inn where 7 have taken up your night quarters, as they re- 
turn weary and heavy laden from a long and successful day on the 
hills? How can you appreciate the grandest of Highland weve | 
from the seat where you fidget on the coach-roof, if you must loo! 
away to the ificent mountains over the jolly parties of men 
and —_ who are voluptuously quartering the heather in the fore- 
un 
1 have been led into this somewhat melancholy train of 
reflection in consequence of lighting upon a little volume which 
bears the lengthy title of The ’s, Tourist’s, and General 
Time-tables and Guide to the Rivers, Lochs, Moors, and Deer Forests 
of Scotland. After giving a very complete list of the trains, 
coaches, and steamers, the Guide goes on to discuss the matters 
that come more immediately within its special scope. It professes 
to give a pretty exhaustive catalogue of the various Scotch shoot- 
ings, especially in the Highland counties, affixing to those that are 
wn on the market the rents they are sup to bring in. It 
is a novel idea, and the editor has undertaken a somewhat difficult 
task. Fora variety of reasons it may be imagined that neither 
landlord nor tenant are always disposed to publish the exact terms 
of their bargain from year to year. We happen to know a good 
deal about certain districts and shootings from actual experience, 
and we can detect, in running over the list, some very obvious 
errors. We see, for example, one famous ire deer-forest 
set down at about a twelfth part of the rent which used 
invariably to be paid for it, while we are sure that a 
certain Aberdeenshire grouse-moor would be cheap at four 
times the price at which it in the Guide. Yet, take 
the book all in all, it gives a fair idea in outline of the market 
values of the different Scotch shootings, and our personal 
Imowledge enables us to class them roughly in a couple of 
categories. There are the costly Highland shootings, with their 
very excellent sport, which are beyond the reach of all but the 
wealthy; and there are those Lowland shootings which are cheap 
enough if you are disposed to content yourself with small things 
and tame entertainment. The first, of course, are altogether beyond 
the reach of the gentlemen whose case we have been compas- 
sionating; the second—with their scenery, for the most oe flat 
and bleak, with their thin sprinkling of partridges over limitless 
fields of rank turnips, and the stray hare or two that the village 
poachers have missed—would never tempt them. So far as shoot- 
ing is concerned, then, the Guide is discouraging enough to the 
sportsmen adventurers who look wistfully northward on the ap- 
proach of the 12th. Yet, if they turn over its pages, they may get 
a useful practical suggestion from what is inly by far the 
most valuable part of the book. Its information as to shootings is 
necessarily brief and vague; and even were the estimates of rents 
exactly accurate, it could tell but little as to the season’s head 
of game. This may be changing from year to year, thanks to 
such circumstances as the rav of epidemics among the grouse, 
or the encroachments of sheep upon the deer. But the editor 
on to treat of fishings, and there he is evidently most 
thoroughly at home. We do not refer so much to his notes on 
the = salmon rivers, or the famous pools in the Tweed and 
the Tay—these are as much beyond the reach of the poor as 
the best forest in Braemar or Blair Athol—but to the countless 
lochs and streams which abound everywhere in outlying dis- 
tricts, and which are often neglected and almost forgotten. A 
man who is devoted to the rifle and the gun is generally an amateur 
of the rod as well. He would rather, of course, be after the red 
deer in the season, or having a busy August day in the thick of the 
grouse coveys; or, if he be a fisherman, he will think the weightiest 
of trout small deer indeed compared to the lordly salmon. Still, 
failing the one sport, he is very ready to be happy with another. 
He might tell you, indeed, if he searched his own heart, that those 
off days when he fished the loch or the burn from the shooting-box 
almost as pleasantly as the most successful which he had en- 
joyed on the hill. Unless a nian has the instincts of a butcher, half 
the joys of the mountain life lie in the freshness of the air and the 
lories of the scenery. Nobody except an apoplectic banker from 
bard Street, or an alderman touched in the wind after a life of 
dinners in the halls of his Company, would prefer the dreary 
heather flats of lower Inverness-shire to the wild mountains that 
lie towards the Ross-shire frontier; yet there is much more deadly 
execution to be done on the former on the latter. And, even 


in spite of changing weather and shifting lights, the most glorious 
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scenery begins to upon a man when he is perpetually ploddi 
over beats that identical. 
Now, reading the list of the various Scotch fishing waters in this 
’s Guide will launch most men in an altogether new 
world of ideas, with the ect of constant change and never- 
ending variety. You may up a rod or two, with your flies and 
your minnows and a : og of fishing-stockings, and start away on a 
fishing tour to wander where taste or fancy guides you. Go 
where you will in the Highlands or on the Border, you can 
hardly gowrong. Even many of the counties that are more strictly 
Lowland have much to tempt one. There are, indeed, some of the 
waters which are closely , unless one can make private 
interest with the proprietors. But, independently of the many 
which are advertised by hotel-keepers as open to visitors who 
patronize their establishments, it is surprising to find how many 
more are ically free to the public. Some are so remote from 
centres of busy life, or even from high roads or beaten paths, that 
it seems hardly worth while warning strangers off; others are 
accessible to all respectable comers who choose to ask = 
mission civilly. It is not as in England, where the privilege 
of whipping a stretch of stagnantriver is adroitly used to bribe half 
@ constituency, and where the jealous Waltons of half-a-dozen 
parishes are out for a whole season after the same old muddy 
trout. In Scotland trout fishing is not much in favour among 
the landed gentry, who generally follow what they consider 
to be nobler game. So, by addressing yourself to certain 
noblemen and gentlemen or their agents, the Guide-book assures 
you that the best of the land lies before you. You may make 
fishing your object, yet combine other pursuits with it. If you 
are an antiquary or archeologist, or have the romance of every true 
sportsman in your nature, you may shape your course for the 
= that will live for ever in old Scoteh song and legend. 
wilder part of the country’s history was enacted in its most 
picturesque districts, and there you are sure to find trouty streams 
rushing along in the bottom of each dell and valley, fed by the 
countless mountain rills that come trickling down from the lochs 
in the uplands. Go over the Cheviots and you are fishing the 
Liddell and the Ettrick, the Teviot and the Yarrow, strolling past 
towers like Hermitage, and away into the lonely green hills by 
brooks like the Douglas burn. Or you may go into Rob Roy’s country 
and the land of the Lady of the Lake, and find fair sport 
at “lone Loch Ard” and Aberfoyle, or among the hundred isles of 
beautiful Loch Lomond. Except in Ross or Sutherland, it is difti- 
cult to get out of the charmed circle traced by the Wizard of the 
North; you find he has been before you at Kilchurn on Loch Awe, 
where the trout are extraordinarily heavy; at Loch Leven, where 
they are altogether unrivalled in flavour; in Badenoch, Lochaber, 
even in remote Skye and the Hebrides. Nay, it is hinted that 
the fishing embraced in the scenery of the Pirate and the 
neighbourhood of Sunburgh Roost and Fitful Head would well 
repay one for the long sea journey, and the Guide only preserves 
Teticence on these parts in consideration for the clergymen who 
have to welcome strangers in the absence of innkeepers. Or, if you 
prefer to shun the tracks followed by tourists, and do not object to 
roughing it a little, you may strike out any number of paths of your 
own and find your way to stream heads and mountain tarns where the 
smallness of the trout is partly compensated by their number, and 
still more by the intoxicating buoyancy of the air and the sense of 
savage solitude. With a fresh breeze rustling in the foliage and 
bending the heather tops, with a bright sun shining after a 
Highland shower on the white stems of the birch-trees and the 
glancing waters of the stream, it really becomes a matter of 
secon consequence whether you are playing @ smolt or a 
salmon. We strongly recommend smen ata loss to try such 
a trouting tour this season, before the occupants of shootings take 
alarm and become more jealous of their piscatorial rights. 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE AT NEWCASTLE. 


ge Wesleyan Conference has held ite annual meeting this 
year at Newcastle. And as most of the Committees appear to 
have been regarded by those present as “a little dull,” we may be 

oned for seying that, so fares can be judged from the report 
in the Times, the proceedings have on the whole struck us in very 
much the same light. There are, however, some points to which 
we shall call attention presently, as supplying a curious illustration 
of the present theological, or rather polemical, tendencies of the 
Wesleyan mind. John Wesley, it will be remembered, was an 
ordained clerg of the Church of England, to whose ministe- 
rial commission he always appealed for his authority, and from 
which, up to his death in 1791, he persistently declared his resolve 
never ‘wilhingly to separate himself. The separation, however, very 
soon became an accomplished fact, and for some time past the 
Wesleyans have fo: one of the largest and most strongly or- 
ganized of the hundred and twenty or so of Dissenting sects into 
which English Protestantism is divided. At present there are 
said to be not less than twelve million persons receiving Me- 
thodist instraction in various s of the world; while in Great 
Britain alone there are more six thousand Wesleyan places of 
worship, and about fourteen thousand ministers or local preachers. 
The Report read at the recent Conference informs us that 85 chapels, 
15 ministers’ houses, and 20 school-rooms have been built during 
the past year, besides various alterations and enlargements of exist- 
ing buildings, and that sums have been voted for the erection of 
135 new chapels, 14 ministers’ houses, and 26 school-rooms during 


the next year. The net amount raised during last year, including 
grants, was stated to be 244,226/., and there appears also to be a 
very flourishing Wesleyan Methodist Trust Assurance Company 
(Limited), which will commence the second year of its existence 
free from any encumbrance whatever. It was not till after these 
business details had been disposed of that the discussion began. 
And it certainly leaves rather an odd impression on one’s mind as 
to the sort of uses to which the Conference is anxious to devote 
the considerable moral and material resources at its command. 
The question almost inevitably suggests itself, how far their views 
on the proper methods and objects of evangelization tally with 
those of their founder. At all events, they are quite superior 
to any such petty scruplesas St. Paul modestly refers to, about 
building on another man’s foundation. Qn.the contrary, it is pre- 
cisely “where Christ is named” already, and not where His name 
is unknown, that they feel it to be their peculiar mission to preach 
the Gospel. Their motto appears to be “ Nemo me impune lacessit,” 
with the understanding that to attack them is to teach any other 
form of Christianity than their own. But it is time to let them 
speal: for themselves. 

Mr. Mewburn and the Rev. C. Prest spoke about the immorality 
prevalent in some of the rural districts—of which, however, we do 
not hear again—“ and also of” what was perhaps held to have some 
oecult connexion with rustic immorality, and was evidently felt to be 
@ more serious danger, “ the Romish tendencies of. the Ritualists.”” 
After the transaction of some intermediate formalities, Mr. Prest 
again returned to the charge, and observed that “they would have 
to fight the battle of Popery over again in the rural districts,” and 
as we gather from his next sentence, would have to fight it with 
that doughty champion of Protestant orthodoxy who might de- 
servedly be designated malleus Papistarum, the Bishop of Lincoln. 
“ He spoke,” we are told, ‘in condemnatory terms of the Pastoral 
which the Bishop of Lincoln had recently addressed to the Metho- 
dists,and he thought that one good answer to the Pastoral would 
be to send two earnest evangelists into the rural parts of the 
county.” We do not happen to have seen Bishop Wordsworth’s 
Pastoral, but we believe it contained an affectionate exhortation to. 
Wesleyans, grounded on the avowed principles of their founder, 
to reflect on their “schismatical” position, and the advantage of 
returning to the Church of their fathers. If the Bishop was 
sanguine enough to expect that they would, to adopt Mr. Chad~ 
band’s pet formula, receive his overtures “in the spirit of love,” he 
must have learnt his error by this time. It is when he speaks 
unto them of peace that they make them ready for battle, by pro~- 
posing at once to carry a guerilla warfare into the country villages 
of his diocese. For the earnest evangelists seem to be a kind of 
roving missionaries, whose business is to:stir up strife against the 

rochial clergy wherever they can. Dr. Jobson, who —_ next, 
eft no doubt about what was intended. He, too, like Mr. Prest, 
“ was 7 anxious for the rural districts,” but his anxiety 
was not attributed to any such trifles as the prevalence of 
immorality. “He could not trust them to the care of the 
Ritualists,” which appears to be a Methodist sobriquet for the 
clergy of the Church of England in general; “the children in 
the villages would not be sufficiently protected by the Conscience 
Clause, and it would be needful for the Methodist pastors to be 
with their flocks to protect them.” In short, the great duty 
of the Wesleyan pastorate is not so much to teach the people 
as to a their being taught by any one else, much as 
Louis XIV. was shocked at the notion of giving his son a 
Jansenist tutor, though he had no particular objection to an 
Atheist. Now this may be all quite right, but it sounds like a 
complete inversion of John Wesley’s policy. The standing excuse 
proffered for his irregular ministrations was the apathy and in- 
difference of the Church; he could not bear to leave the sheep in 
the wilderness in charge of dumb dogs who could not or would not 
bark. But now the Church is no longer apathetic, and John 
Wesley’s modern successors find the justification of their mini 
in the fact that it is much too active and requires to be repressed. 
If the dogs were dumb, things might be left alone without much 
danger; it is because they bark so sae that the flock requires pro- 
tection against their troublesome importunities, In short, whereas 
John Wesley wore his life out in the vain endeavour to rouse his 
brother clergy to a sense of their responsibilities, till he tuwmed at 
last in despair, but not in defiance, from the Church he never 
ceased to love, his followers think it is time to térn their attention 
to the rural districts, not because the clergy are asleep, but because 
they are so wide awake. “They must. have village circuits, and 
make them good circuits,” and for this p the preachers in the 
rural districts must have “a good stipend, a horse, a good 
house, and a good garden.” The preachers would be more or less 
than men if they did not consider this, like justification by faith 
only, a very comfortable doctrine. And it is gratifying to learn 
that the lay members of the Conference so far shared their con- 
viction that they passed a resolution for raising ministerial stipends 
to aminimum of 1 50/. 

But the Conference did not dissolve without another and more 
striking testimony to the nature and extent of its evangelizing 
work. It would be a great mistake to suppose that the energies 
of modern Methodism are exhausted by an organized aggression on 
English villages—with minister, stipend, horse, house, and garden 
to match—especially in the benighted diocese of Lincoln. The 
Newcastle Conference was not exactly an (Ecumenical Council, 
but its aims are cosmopolitan; and accordingly we are assured 
that the most “lively interest of the audience” was kindled by the 
appearance of no less. person than Signor Sciarelli, Italian Wesleyap 
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minister in Rome, who introduced himself as “ once a priest of the 

Church of Rome, who had been behind the scenes, and could speak 

from experience.” After this ominous beginning, it is rather a 

relief to find that Signor Sciarelli did not offer to illustrate the 

method of effecting transubstantiation, or perform any other of the 

little jeux @esprit in which these converted hierophants who have 

been behind the scenes are rather apt to indulge. Indeed the 

result of his boasted experience must have been somewhat disap- 

pointing to his audience, for he seems only to have discovered, 

what persons who have never been priests or even Roman Catholics 
had discovered before him, that the Italians have ceased to attach 

mauch value to the benedictions or maledictions of the Pope, and 
that many of them are sceptics. But then he had the gratifying 
intelligence to communicate that there is now a regular Methodist 

Society in Rome, and moreover that “ it was their intention to make 

Rome the head of a circuit, and he hoped the Roman circuit 
would be a model one,” furnished, we may presume, with stipend, 
i . We can well believe 
that the pa of erecting an ézireixiopa—to borrow an un- 
translatable and most expressive Greek term—in the shape of 
a little Ebenezer under the very shadow of the Vatican, and thus 
bearding Giant Pope in his own den, was too exhilarating an idea 
to be easily a It was only natural that the next attempt 
to create a lively sensation should fall rather flat, though it con- 
sisted in the introduction of “a converted Brahmin of the highest 
easte from South India, who gave an account of his conversion.” 
Nor does the report of the Chinese missionaries, that there were 
about two thousand native Methodist converts in China, appear to 
have elicited any comment. On the other hand, Mr. Gregory, the 
Fernley lecturer for. the year, selected “the Catholic Church” as 
the subject of his deliverance, and had a very large audience in Bruns- 
wick Chapel to listen to it. We should perhaps ourselves have been 
disposed to think that the “ evangelists” would be more profitably, 
and not less hopefully, employed in grappling with the vast mass 
of unreclaimed heathenism, whether at home or abroad, after the 
example of their founder, than in browbeating English incumbents 
and preaching to the Romans, who may be very sceptical, but are ex- 
tremely unlikely to become Wesleyans, a version of the Gospel which 
they are p' sure not to relish. No doubt they understand their 
own business But, as Convocation is often severely criticized 
for its multiplicity of idle verbiage and its narrowness of ideas, we 
may venture to remark that in both respects the debates in the 
Jerusalem Chamber seem to us to contrast not unfavourably with 
the Methodist Conference at Newcastle. It only remains to add 
that next morning the Conference received a deputation of nine 
Nonconformist ministers of various denominations in Newcastle, 
who presented an address expressing their desire to aid the 
Wesleyans in “defending the freedom and purity of the Gospel 
against all sacerdotal corruptions and rationalistic negations.” It 
‘was graciously received, and the Rev. W. Arthur observed that 
“it was the Lord’s work,” and he trusted it would prosper. 


NOXIOUS BUSINESSES 


TE roast beef of Old England is produced most perfectly in 
Scotland. This is the purport of the evidence lately given by 
Mr. M‘Combie, M.P. for Aberdeenshire, before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. The choice sirloin for Christmas comes 
from a Scotch ox brought up alive to London, and if Lon- 
doners desire to remove slaughter-houses from their neighbour- 
hood, they must eontent themselves with a quality of beef in- 
ferior to that to which they have been accustomed. Even a 
public slaughter-house is unsuitable for the treatment of a prime 
ox. He ought to be received into a small well-ordered esta- 
blishment at Kensington or Notting Hill, where he may be 
recruited after a fatiguing journey, and treated with the most dis- 
tinguished consideration until the moment that he is knocked upon 
the head. It is not, however, the highest class of society in 
London that gets the very best meat that comes to market. The 
class which does not disdain to visit the larder and the kitchen is 
able to insist upon being —— with meat having that beautiful 
bloom upon it which can only be obtained from cattle killed where 
they are destined to be consumed. The class which never sees its 
meat until it comes to table may be supplied by cattle killed in 
Scotland and brought by rail to London. Mr. M‘Combie says 
‘that almost all the best animals bred in Scotland are sent alive to 
the London market, and are bought by the great retail butchers and 
slaughtered at their private slaughter-houses. The best animals 
are not slaughtered in the North; it is only the second-rate meat 

nerally that is sent dead. Many Irish beasts are imported into 
Beotland, killed, and forwarded to London as “ prime Scots”; and 
old cows and bulls are, for an obvious reason, sent to market in the 
form of beef. The prime meat comes from the four-year-old 
Scotch bullock, which is much preferred by London butchers to 
the short-horn. Prize cattle do not pay either the breeder or the 
butcher directly, and it is thought that unless the butcher is 
allowed to slaughter on his own premises he will lose the éclat 
which he has hitherto derived from purchasing a prize bullock at 
Christmas. But if the butcher will not buy, the breeder will 
not produce, and thus, says Mr. M‘Combie, the abolition of 
private slaughter-houses in London will afiect the breeding 
of cattle in Aberdeenshire. This witness takes a special 
and rather limited view of the question considered by the 
Committee. Other witnesses allege that prize cattle are not 
commercially profitable, and that, although they yield meat of the 


finest quality, it is accompanied p boy undue proportion of unpro- 


fitable fat. They allege further beasts driven through streets 
to a private slaughter-house, which they require stro: uasion 
to enter, are dangerous to passengers, and that the where 


they are kept and killed are nuisances to the neighbourhood. It is, 
however, open to argument whether a few large public slaughter- 
houses may not be as great a nuisance as many small private ones; and 
slaughter-houses there must be, unless London is to depend entirely 
on dead meat brought by railway, which in hot weather would be 
liable to spoil. 
This Committee owed its appointment to a circumstance 
eminently characteristic of our system of legislation. It appears 
that a Building Act was passed in 1844 containing clauses which 
would in effect render slaughter-houses and establishments dealing 
in various ways with bones, fat, and offal illegal in densely popu- 
lated districts of the metropolis after thirty years from the passing 
of the Act. These clauses have been lately disinterred from the moun- 
tain of legislation accumulated in the intervening years, and it is said 
that, if they are allowed to take effect, very serious consequences will 
follow. The butchers and other tradesmen whose business would 
be interrupted by these enactments contend that their trades 
are and must be carried on somewhere, and that, if they 
are to be moved on as London grows, they will be liable to perpetual 
disturbance. On the other hand, it iscontended that slaughter-houses, 
even when well managed, emit an odour wearin ep butchers 
a to thrive upon it, is disagreeable an ps pernicious to 
Fagen of sea The Committee have fairly examined the 
difficult question thus arising, but the title of their Report, 
“Noxious Businesses,” rather indicates a foregone conclusion, in 
the same way as did the Licensing Act when it prance to 
regulate the sale of “ Intoxicating Drinks.” The businesses to 
which the epithet “noxious” has been applied are those of blood 
and bone Falken, fellmongers, soap-boilers, tallow-melters, and 
tripe-boilers, as well as slaughterers of cattle and horses. They 
are all dependent on each other; and as long as cattle are 
killed in London there must also be in London places where 
the products of killing, other than meat, may converted 
into soap or candles, or otherwise prevented from being 
more than temporarily a nuisance. The tripe-boiling part 
of the question was considered by some witnesses before 
the Committee from the poor man’s point of view. If cattle are 
slaughtered in the country, only the “ two sides” of the bullock 
will come to London, and all that lies between them will remain 
behind, and perhaps perish, instead of becoming food for man. If 
the soap-boiler emits—not to put too fine a point on it—a stink 
during his process, it must at least be acknowledged that 
he turns: out an article ary to cleanliness and health. 
We can of course clearly see that we would rather not have 
these trades carried on in our own immediate neighbour- 
hood, but beyond that point we encounter difficulties. Causes 
other than prohibitory legislation have diminished the number 
of private slaughter-houses, and these causes are likely to 
operate still further. The supply of dead meat is in- 
creasing upon the supply derived trom live animals slaughtered 
in the metropolis, and we cannot carry our enthusiasm for 
prize cattle so far as to regret this change. The Com- 
mittee recommend that additional private slaughter-houses, 
varying in size, should be constructed, and other conveni- 
ences provided, at the Copenhagen Fields market, and other 
markets, if established, so as to induce butchers to slaughter 
animals on the spot, and not drive them through the streets to 
their own premises. A retail butcher is obliged to consider his 
customers, and undoubtedly that meat looks best which is care- 
fully killed and cut up by the butcher on his own premises. But 
it seems to be admitted that the Scotch meat is the best, and 
that in suitable weather it is not injured by being killed in Scot- 
In nine months out of twelve travelling does not afiect 
it, except in appearance. A witness stated that this meat 
would not do for many businesses. At the West-end of London 
it does not matter how the meat looks. Ladies and gentlemen 
never see it until it comes on the table, consequently they do not 
judge from the appearance. There are hundreds of shops in London 
‘where they dare not take the Scotch meat, not because it is not 
good, but because the bloom is off, and it does not look tempting. 
Scotch meat is bought principally by West-end tradesmen, whose 
object is simply to obtain quality without reference to appearance. 
This statement is made by a butcher in large business at Notting 
Hill, who may be supposed to speak from actual experience. It shows 
that there is some need of educating the middle classes in sound 
principles of marketing. There are probably many of this butcher’s 
own customers who take the trouble to inspect the meat which is 
to be cooked for their own table, and the effect of this praiseworthy 
vigilance is sometimes to exclude from their tables the best quality of 
beef, A wife chooses her husband's dinner as her husband chose her 
for his wife, by the eye. Education may perhaps correct the former 
of these errors, but the latter is probably mherent in human nature. 
The meat that comes up is duller in appearance than that 
which is carefully killed in London; “the ee is off,” and 
fastidious customers like to see the bloom upon the article they 
select. The butchers who can sell Scotch meat charge a higher 
price for it, because it is considered by their customers to be 
superior to any other. But “if you were to have Scotch meat in 
the East-end of London, where the consumer goes to market to buy 
his own joint, it loses its appearance, and looks bad.” Not only at the 
East-end, but in the North-West, or any district where persons go to 
buy their own meat, there would not be much sale for it; but 
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when it is sent into hotels and establishments, and not seen 
until it is cooked, there is not the same objection made to its 
ee. There really seems to be a call for lectures at South 

ae upon this important subject of Scotch meat, which, 
after all, is chiefly Irish. Customers do not choose the best meat 
if they have an opportunity of choosing it themselves. The Scotch 
meat loses its appearance very fast. It does not look at all inviting, 
and it is very difficult to induce people to take food that is not 
inviting. But, if they would take it, they would find it very good. 
Young ladies must be taught not to value the giddy pleasure of 
the eye when they become housekeepers and order a sirloin 
for dinner. They should choose their meat on the same 
principle that guided Bassanio to the leaden casket which 
made him the husband of Portia—a principle that has been 
followed by very few suitors since that time. They must not be 
influenced by an ignorant preference for “bloom,” but must 
remember that meat which been “muddled” on a journey 
may have been fed on the finest pasture of Aberdeenshire. 

Then witnesses are examined as to the details of their own 
business their evidence is useful to correct the prejudices of 
ignorant outsiders. Thus Mr. M‘Combie treats with contempt the 
suggestion that cattle ought to be taken out of their trucks and 
watered on the journey by railway from Aberdeenshire. He does 
not object to watering the cattle in the trucks, if it could be done, as 
we certainly think it might; but he urges that if the cattle are taken 
out, they all get mixed together just like first and third class passengers 
returning from the Crystal P on a féte day. He suggests that 
the speed of the cattle trains might be accelerated, but we doubt 
whether that would be consistent with the arrangements for traffic on 
therailways. The fellmongers described the business which they have 
carried on from time immemorial at Bermondsey, and they obliged 
the Committee to report that “the population of that neighbour- 
hood has been generally created by it, and is interested in the con- 
tinuance of it.” The people of Bermondsey might say of the 
fellmongers as the song says of women, “ We may live with, but 
not without, them.” In this business, as in others, the same 
precautions which diminish a nuisance tend to the more efficient and 
therefore more profitable conduct of it. Habit in these matters 
counts for much, and those who are not to the manner born can 

robably contrive to keep their nobility to the windward of the 
ellmongers. As long as slaughter-houses exist in London there 
must be places near at hand to prepare the skins of beasts for 
tanning, and these places may as well remain at Bermondsey, 
which is used to them, as be moved elsewhere. But when, in the 
ate of education, we cease to care for the bloom upon our 

f, the fellmongers may be transferred to Aberdeen, where 
perhaps they may be found equally objectionable. Pedestrians 
will scarcely desire that, by restrictions on trade, shoe-leather 
should be made dearer than it now is. 


ART AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
I 


E propose in this and following papers to give some account 
of the arts as displayed at the Vienna Exhibition. We 
shall begin with the pictures, go.on to the sculpture and the 
architecture, and after that to such examples of decorative art 
and of art industry as merit attention. Furthermore, scattered 
about the Exhibition there are rooms filled with miscellaneous 
archeological contributions from Austrian monasteries, H) ian 
territories, Switzerland, Scandinavia, &c. These loans, though the 
reverse of systematic or complete, offer interesting points of study, 
especially in the sphere of the ecclesiastical arts. On the collec- 
tive merits of the entire Exhibition it is hard to pronounce in 
a single sentence; but we may venture to say that, though this 
latest attempt at international competition is far from a complete 
success, neither is itan absolute failure. It is true that in Paris, 
London, Munich, and elsewhere, better illustrations of certain 
masters and schools have been exhibited; on the other hand, it 
is but fair to admit that — has the advan — the 
immediate range of her geographic position in cen urope. 

A separate ‘building has been daateh for the fine arts. This 
structure, like the larger one devoted to industrial products, 
inclines to mongrel classic and Italian styles; but so little art has 
been brought to bear upon any of the buildings that we recognize 
the hand of the engineer rather than that of the architect. Yet 
the galleries designed for the pictures and statues have at least the 
merit of being well adapted to their specific purpose; the works 
displayed are for the most seen to advantage, and the space 
allowed has been sufficiently liberal to avoid the necessity of over- 
crowding. Little or no attempt is made at internal ornament—in 
fact, the works hung on the walls or ranged upon the floor con- 
stitute the fitting decoration. The general aspect of the galleries 
leaves little to be desired. 

The international character of the collection is strictly borne out; 
no less than twenty nations are represented, and of the four quarters 
of the globe, Africa alone is absent. From the opposite ends of the 
earth, from China and from Brazil, contributions have been received ; 
but in order that too great expectations may not be raised, we 
may at once state that the art loans from those two Empires 
do not exceed three objects. France, notwithstanding the crisis 
through which she has — is the most voluminous of ex- 
hibitors; she sends no fewer than 636 pictures, 208 pieces of 


sculpture, which, with numerous miscellaneous objects, make 
a total of 1,527 works. At a distance follow united Germany 


with 1,017, united Italy with 625, and disunited Austria 
with 811 works. Formerly. the Austrian Empire was able 
to swell her numbers from Hungary on the one side and from 
Lombardy on the other; now the arts of Northern Italy are ranged 
under the Italian flag, and at the same time Hungary, as a conse- 
quence of her newly acquired political status, claims, for the first 
time as her right, an independent position in the world of art ; she 
has a gallery to herself. Another change consequent on the altered 
condition of Europe is that the Roman States, hitherto con- 
spicuous, especially in sculpture, are effaced from catalogues and 
galleries. bon like Lombardy and Venice, now joins her 
forces to the collective power of the Italian Kingdom. And in 
like manner the maevsedl States of Germany are brought together 
under one empire. Thus Bavaria is m , and even Prussia 
does not assert an individual existence. o nations appear to 
exceptional disadvantage. The one is the United States, which 
shows herself barely in advance of semi-barbarous nations; and yet, 
strange to say, Americans in numbers even beyond the accustomed 
influx have crossed the Atlantic in order to witness their humili- 
ation; the other nation which suffers cruelly is, we regret 
to say, England. This discomfiture bears the mark of — 
due to the procedure characteristic of the department at Sou 
Kensington. Friends find favour, and, as usual, the best in- 
terests of art are sacrificed to nepotism. The collective contents 
of the galleries may be briefly summed up as follows :—Total number 
of pictures above three thousand, total number of statues above 
thousand, total of miscellanies, i 
colour drawings, engravings, &c., nearly another thousand. In 
5,092 works, of ais nee ‘than four-fifths come from five nations, 
in the following order—first, as we have said, France, and then in 
succession the German Empire, Austria, Italy, and Russia. 
Austria and Hungary, which collectively display 537 pictures, 
rightly claim precedence; they are here at home, and experience 
has shown that the nation which acts the host takes care to be 
as strong; and attractive as possible; accordingly the Austrian 
Empire has on no other occasion appeared to equal advantage. The 
Viennese school of painting was for long far in the rear of other 
nationalities; indeed, towards the close of the last century it had 
fallen into so dead-alive a condition as to provoke the revolt 
which subsequently, under the leadership of Cornelius, Overbeck, 
and Veit, led to one of the most signal revivals in modern times 
But this movement also now belongs to that dead past which 
Germans of the present generation seem only too r to bury and 
forget. Scarcely a vestige of the so-called Christian school 
remains anywhere within these galleries, and in the Austrian 
territories there are to be seen two weak efforts, “Christ and the 
Young Man,” and the Madonna walking in the midst of ls, 
by Ritter von Fiihrich, an artist to whom years 0 King 
Ludwig of Bavaria entrusted the decoration of the Cath 
at Spires with frescoes. To the past also may be said to 
belong the “ Sketches for the Frieze of the University in Athens,” 
by Herr Rahi. These compositions, which are more than 
sufficiently traditional and conventional, would appear to be con- 
sidered indispensable to each successive International Exhibition. 
We have met with them times out of number in various parts of 


urope. 

For the older phases of Austrian arts it may be justly 
pleaded that, though the pictures produced were mostly bad 
in point of art, yet the ideas embodied had nobility. But 
Austria, in common with the other great Powers of —, 
has been subject to a revolution. She seems to have felt that 
mere form was hard, dry, and unemotional, and she is already 
in danger of surrendering this, the primary and noblest element of 
art, to the romance of colour and the illusion of light and 
shade. By an unpardonable error the artist to whom, of all others, 
we should have pointed as the shining star in the new constel- 
lation—Herr , trained in the school of Professor Piloty in 
Munich—is only to be studied in a separate exhibition set up 
elsewhere. Two years ago we saw in the studio of this crea- 
tive and facile painter a large composition designed as a decoration 
for a ceiling, which went far to establish him as the Rubens of 
Southern Germany. When some three or four years ago he 
removed from Munich, it was anticipated that his presence in the 
Austrian capital would accelerate changes already angering. 
Accordingly, as we look around these walls, not only do colour and 
romance, but naturalism and realism, meet the eye. 

Herr Matejko, by birth and residence a Pole, has brought 
to a climax the proclivities of the new school. A large 
picture exhibited at Kensington a year ago at once arrested 
attention; and whatever promise might then be given of power, 
and whatever fear might be felt as to the developments of a 
dangerous extravagance, are more than realized in the eleven 
brilliant, not to say blatant, works which throw into shadow all 
their surroundings. The painter is fired by the ion of 
patriotism, and seems to feel bound to uphold the rights 
and liberties as well as to proclaim the injuries of his 
native land. His figures are ready to leap out of the canvas, 
his colours burn as with fire, as he portrays the “Union of 
Poland under King Sigismund in 1569,” and “Stefan Bathory, 
King of Poland, seeking from the Russian Ambassadors.” 
We are sorry to find that the artist’s patriotism does not procure 
purchasers for him; the trenchant and animated portraits of which 
examples are here shown are doubtless more profitable. Herr 
Materko resides in his native city Cracow—a city eminently 
picturesque in situation, and led by a race which for 
proud bearing might be descended from dethroned kings. We 
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have seen ts in the market-place, gay in costume as gipsies, 
treading the ground as if the world were a stage and they the 
actors; out of such good pictorial stuff does Herr Matejko 
form his cémpositions. It is of further interest to observe how 
this Eastern province imports Orientalism into the Empire. When 
we come to speak of Hungary we shall find that painters born on 
the Asiatic side of Austria have a fiery ardour and erratic 
fling which do not belong to the races of Western Europe. Yet 
in London a class of artists known as “ Bohemians” would seem to 
affect at nomadic tribes. 

A post of distingui onour is given to a large religious 
picture purchased by the Emperor. The child Christ stands in 
the midst, a by Moses, and surrounded by St. John the 
Baptist and others; in the ~—— two Kings have in reverence 
just cast off their crowns. painter, Herr Canon, has no 
special vocation for sacred art; at one moment he throws himself 
into the spirit of Italians of the time of Raffaelle, and the next 
instant he appeals to the taste of the nineteenth century. Overbeck 
and his followers were, like Fra lico, exclusively Christian ; 
but German painters of the present day are more of libertines and 
latitudinarians ; they pass with the utmost impartiality from Christ 
to Apollo. 

in Ante, as agg | indicated, the arts are divided between 
romance and realism. Herr Schénn paints a fish-market with the 
utmost naturalism. Herren Kurzbauer, Leopold Miiller, Pettenkofen, 
and others, show themselves more than mediocre in the humble 
sphere of genre. Then there are others, such as Herren Herbst- 
hofer, Angeli, Fux, and Koller, who rise out of the domestic and 
the purely naturalistic into historic, poetic, or dramatic composi- 
tions. It would be tedious to multiply names of which none or 
few will be ized ; 
two or more battle-painters—Herr L’Allemand and Herr Emele, 
for example—who in a style about equal to that of the Bavarian 
Herr Adam and of the Russian M. Kotzebue are e in cele- 
brating the incidents of recent wars. Of portrait-painters there 
is no more lack in Austria than in land, and the art has 
reached pretty much the same point in the two countries ; 
a , the Viennese are stronger in form but cruder in 
colour Londoners. Herr edeiewdey. always takes a fore- 
most position in international competition ; Herr Lenbach, claimed 
by Austria, rightly belongs to Bavaria; he too is of the highest 
rank. Lastly we have noted eight landscape-painters who reach a 
good Euro average; indeed, the studies by Herr Schindler 
and Herr Lichtenfels are nothing short of first rate. The styles, 
however, which have been developed of late years have little or 
no claim to distinctive nationality; the landscapes here shown 
belong to the general Germanic stock, on which here and there has 
been a branch from the soil of France. It will be inferred 
that the non-Austrian elements are as conspicuous in art as they 
are in the sphere of 

The large room assigned to Hungary presents a different aspect 
from that of adjacent territories pon or! Ao Austria and Germany, 
partly no doubt because there art is emerging out of barbarism. But 
just for this reason phenomena are presented and problems are 
solved which it is instructive to watch. Moreover Pesth, the 
chief city of H , is one of those three easternmost capitals of 
Europe which have deliberately espoused the form and the fashion 
of the Western arts. But while Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
which share with her this honour, are freezing in the cold North, 
the city of Pesth, seated among vineyards, is basking under a 
Southern sun. Hungary, it is well known, is fired witha spirit of 
nationality ; Pesth, and her twin sister Buda, already rank among 
art capitals. Pesth has secured the famous Ester picture 
gallery 5 and she has also built a handsome Academy and a noble 

ational Museum. Hungary has through phases analo- 
gous to those of Austria; she exhibits cartoons somewhat in 
the old conventional and eclectic style—compositions designed 
to be painted by Herren Lotz and on the walls of the 
National Museum in Pesth. She also displays certain religious 
works after the traditional manner which elsewhere become 
obsolete; in fact, in this, as in some other departments, she still 
remains a generation behind nations that commenced earlier. 
Hungary also, following the example of Austria on the one side 
as well as Russia on the other, has striven to make each 
department of art commensurate with the wants and desires of 
modern civilization. She has reared painters who supply the 
demands of the Church, others who are qualified to execute 
historical commissions from the State, and others again who, 
within the ~~ of portraiture, landscape, and genre, supply the 
requirements of well-to-do people in private life. In none of these 
departments are the Hungarians quite first-rate, and yet, when 
measured with such nations as Greece or Brazil, we need scarcely 
say that they show to advantage both in talent and in training. On 
the other hand, when compared with the Russians, they prove as 
much inferior in academic education as they are undoubtedly 
superior in natural ability. The best trained men, such as Pro- 
fessor Wagner and Herr Lietzenmayer, are of the Piloty school in 
Munich. But though H has wisely borrowed what she did 
not possess, the present Exhibition shows that she is not without 
national characteristics essentially her own. Her imagination is 
wild and fervid, her fancy voluptuous; nymphs and nudities are in 
excess, Yet there is a pure and lovely vision of night peopled by 
ey one of the many creations of that prolific painter, Herr 

oritz Than. We recall a similar fantasy by the Swede, M. 
Malstroom, in the King’s Palace at Stockholm; indeed there are 
interesting points of contrast between the arts of Hungary and of 


Scandinavia; less, however, in the direction of romance than of 
naturalism. In this last phase we incline to think lies the stre 

of the Hungarian school both in the present and for the future ; 
nowhere within the whole Exhibition are to be found such astound- 
ing manifestations of rude, relentless power, of barbarous un- 
mitigated character, as in various naturalistic works by that 


erse child of genius, Herr Munkacsy, Nothing in the past 
Sussmanel, nothing in the t by the French artist Ribot, md 
proaches the pictures of “The Old Woman ing Butter,” and 


of the vagrants of the night led as prisoners handbound through 
the streets of an old town. A Rembrandt depth of shadow throws 
grandeur across the scene. Another demonstration of race and of 
region, varied as it is vicious, comes from that most lawless genius, 
M. Zichy, now naturalized in St. Petersburg. M. Zichy Sinead 
to England ; he has for his patron the Prince of Wales, who owns 
one of the ten drawings here exhibited, a capriccio on our fat 
ay Hal, a work not sufficiently clever to excuse its falsity. 
M. Zichy is a typical artistic “ Bohemian.” 

We ize in the 155 pictures, engravings, and statues here 
collected a future for the arts of Hungary. It is well known that 
the nation has shown high musical genius, and, in the sister art of 
painting, signal and eccentric talent has made for itself an un- 
assailable position. In sculpture, as long ago as the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, when H first emul out boldly for rights 
she has since won, Herr of Pesth, now a by four 
marble groups in Vienna, aroused —o- ‘or his country. 
During the last twenty years the Hungarians have made as much 
progress in art as in liberty ; all that they need is to join nowledge 
to natural impulse. 


RACING IN SUSSEX. 

+ ee presence of so many illustrious visitors helped to raise to 

the highest pitch the popularity of Goodwood as a fashionable 
gathering, and served also to distract attention from the tame- 
ness of the racing, which is showing every year unmistakably 
increased signs of weakness. When it is evident that the old- 
established sweepstakes, such as the Ham and the Gratwicke, are 
fairly dying of inanition, it certainly seems strange that it should 
be thought worth while to establish a new race of the same class. 
The Prince of Wales’s Stakes, for two-year-olds, two hundred 
sovereigns each and no forfeit, will be run for the first time next 
year ; and though Lord March has succeeded in obtaining twelve 
subscribers for it in 1874, there are only eight for 1875, and 
there will probably be a further diminution in ing years. 
The present generation of racing men has the greatest possible 
aversion to putting down a large stake of money, and very much 
prefers small subscriptions and a lump of added money. The 
patrons of rich sweepstakes at Newmarket and Goodwood were 
always a small and select band, and the retirement of Mr. Merry 
and Sir Joseph Hawley takes away two of the number. Nothing 
save a liberal increase of added money can, in this mercenary age, 
revive the fading glories of Goodwood. Only one hundred 
sovereigns, for instance, are added to the Goodwood Stakes; and 
almost the largest entry for the week was for the Chichester 
Stakes, the only event of the meeting to which two hundred are 
added. The continuance of the meeting is a question for the con- 
sideration of the Duke of Richmond and his successors, and we 
have nothing whatever to do with it; but its rapid decline is a 
fact that cannot be apres and it is our duty to point out what 
appears to us the only method of restoring it, even partially, to its 
pristine vigour. 

The first day at Goodwood is usually considered, as at Ascot, 

the strongest of the four, as far as racing goes; but this year, if it 
had not been for the Stewards’ Cup, it would have been inexpres- 
sibly tame. The fields were wretchedly small; there were only 
four runners for the Gratwicke, three for the Ham, four for the 
Lavant—once a two-year-old race of some importance—three for 
the Halnaker, and two for the Rous Stakes. e may briefly note 
that the meeting was commenced with the Craven Stakes, which 
resulted in a splendid struggle between Winslow and Tourbillon, 
the latter receiving 2 st. for the year, Fordham on Winslow ulti- 
mately defeating French on Tourbillon, and thus beginning a 
series of successes in some of one ridi 
and unrivalled judgment were di to test advantage. 
Chivalrous and Tambour, the former beating Wild Myrtle by a 
neck, and the latter defeating Coronet in a canter. He also secured 
the Lavant Stakes for M. Lefévre with La Coureuse, who proved 
quite good enough to take the pas of Ecossais, reserved for later 
engagements, and at present being indulged with a rest. The 
Stewards’ Cup was as seg and emai By. as ever, and 
although several horses whose ocmnee at had been 
reckoned on were struck out at the last moment, a good field of 
thirty-one faced the starter. In quality it would favourably com- 

with that of most previous anniversaries, Modena, the 
Sidon of the Nurseries of 1871, Oxonian—last year’s winner— 
Oxford Mixture, a filly whose abilities deserve a better name, 
Drummond, Chandos, Azalea, Coun Glowworm, Khediv 

Wildfire, Surinam, Highland Fling, and a dozen others 

some repute for speed were among the runners. Where so man 
had a chance it was natural that there should be great delay 
confusion at the post, and the start was unusually protracted. The 
starter’s patience also seemed to be quite exhausted, for he cer- 
tainly did not choose a favourable moment for dropping his flag, 
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‘Three-fourths of the field were out of the race as soon as’ 
the race had begun, and Modena came down the hill with 
that commanding lead which in former years has so often 
secured the victory for the Stewards’ Cup. ther, however, 
from too much use being made of her, or from want of a little 
nursing in the last two hundred yards, Modena lost ground rapidly 
at the being vigorously challenged by Sister Helen, was 
ultimately defeated by a length; Oxford Mixture, who has an 
unfortunate knack of running into a place, but of missing the first 
place, finishing third, The remainder were 
widely scattered. Sister Helen has shown fair racing speed, but 
was hardly — ach light in good 
company. reover, tho 'y enough weighted, she got a 
bad start, and had not Modena raced herself re standstill, she 
could hardly have secured the victory. 

The second day of the meeting began rather spiritedly 
with a dead heat, and then Glenalmond, the Migh-puieed 
son of Blair Athol and Coimbra, beat Lemnos and secured 
the Findon Stakes for Mr. Merry. A large field of nineteen— 
the largest since 1857—came out for the Goodwood Stakes; 
but the less said about the quality of the competitors the 
better. One is getting quite tired of the names of Catherine 
and Wolfhall—enimals always going to carry off a large handicap 
and never accomplishing their destiny; Duke of Cambridge is as 
ae an impostor as Hurlingham, and comes from the same stable ; 

oughton, at best only a moderate horse, had incurred a 9 lbs, 

ity; and certainly the best horse in the race was the winner, 
, though even he cannot claim to be more than a second- 
class performer. But he is indifferent to a distance of ground, as 
— by his easy victory in the Ascot Stakes; and when the 
Goodwood sae appeared it was obvious that Mr. Savile hada 
great chance of winning again either with Uhlan or Lilian, both 
of whom were not unfavourably weighted. As events have turned 
out, he could have won with either. Uhlan, however, had a much 
more difficult task at Goodwood than at Ascot, for he was so 
closely pressed by Baron Rothschild’s tilly by Young Melbourne out 
of Hippia that he only won just in the last stride by a 
head. first and second were well ridden, and the result must 
have been gratifying to the handicapper who so accurately esti- 
mated the relative merits of the pair. We ought, by the way, to 
have coupled Mozart with Uhlan, as being a horse of fair racing 
calibre; and, indeed, he was going well, and would undoubtedly 
have been one of the first three, had he not unfortunately broken 
down. The following race, the Goodwood Derby, was only re- 
markable for another piece of splendid riding on the part of Ford- 
ham on Tambour, and Cannon on Victor, the former getting the 
best of it by a head. The Colonel, despite a 7 lbs. ity, had no 
difficulty in beating Eve and Mr. Winkle—the latter similarly 
penalized ; and over his own course, from five to six furlongs, the 
son of Knowsley and Vexation is well able to hold his own against 
most opponents. 
The Cup was a most melancholy and miserable failure, and ended 
ically ina walk over. There were only three competitors, 
let, Favonius, and Cremorne; and of these Favonius had 
done only insufficient and intermittent work for months past, and 
Oremorne had done nothing whatever since Ascot. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that Flageolet, a perfectly sound horse, and the 
trained one of the trio, had the race to himself from beginni 
to end, and trotted in as he pleased. It was a sad pity to start a 
really good horse like Cremorne in such condition, and deliberately 
expose him to a humiliating defeat; and Baron Rothschild must 
have been ill advised if he thought that the Favonius of 1873 was 
within stones of the Favonius of 1871. It might have been a 
satire on the assumed glories of Goodwood if the Cup—that much 
prized trophy—had been won by a walk over; but, for our own 
part, we see little difference between a walk over and a race that is 
only a race in name. Had Favonius and Cremorne been in their 
true form, nothing could have been more interesting than a fair 
= between them; but we have long ago given up the hope 
seeing -a Derby winner take his part in Cup races two 
—_ subsequently. The Visitors’ Plate was won by Moorlands, 
ilian and Soucar being the most noteworthy of his eight oppo- 
nents. Theeasy defeat of Lilian made a good many people scott at 
the idea that she could have won the Goodwood Stakes ; but a mile 
race and a two-miles-and-a-half race are very different things, and 
a horse e y trained for a long course will very often perform 
= ifferently over a short one. ‘The result of the Brighton 
Stakes last Tuesday proves to us pretty conclusively that, in the 
absence of Uhlan, Li ian could equally have secured the Goodwood 
Stakes for Mr. Savile. There was an astonishing reversal of public 
form in the defeat of Chivalrous by Wild Myrtle, Mr. Bowes’s 
horse having, only two days before over a similar course at similar 
weights, beaten Mr. Orawfurd’s filly easily. And the three-miles- 
and-a-half race at the end of the day ended, as such affairs usually 
do end, inan absurd faree. Protomartyr and Simon set forth to 
traverse the dreary Queen’s Plate Course, and both lost their way 
during the journey. The rider of Simon found out his mistake 
the first, and got into the right course before the rider of Pro- 
tomartyr, who was a hundred yards in front, had time to realize 
his position and turn round. Under these circumstances pursuit 
‘was hopeless, and Simon came in alone. One of the prettiest 
and best races of the week, the Chesterfield Cup, was the 
only event of importance on the last day. There were nineteen 
runners, and, es usual, there was a fair proportion of heavy 
i the weights showed conspicuously at the 


weights, hea 
finish. The field ineluded Drummond, Hannah, Winslow, Morn- 


ington, Shannon, .Oxonian, Napolitainj Chandos, and other celebri- 
ties of more or less note. A ate fancied filly from Danebury, 
Castalia, was unlucky enongh to lose start, but made-up lost 
ground so rapidly at the finish as to justify the belief, if all had 
gone well, she would have been very near the winner, Drum- 
mond also was seriously disappointed during the race, which at 
one moment seemed a match between and Louise 
Victoria; but Fordham got him through at last, and thensteadying 
him and biding his time with consummate judgment, gradually 
caught up the leaders, and won by half a length, a head separating 
Louise Victoria from Hannah. The Queen’s Plate ended ina 
walk over; therefore one was spared the tedious mixture of walk, 
trot, canter, and gallop which usually make up together a race for 
Her Majesty's guineas. 

Mr. Savile’s pair did him good service at Brighton, Lilian 
carrying off the Brighton Stakes, and Uhlan the Cup. Both these 
races deserve particular attention. Lilian’s defeat at Goodwood 
over a mile course proved nothing, as we have before remarked, as 
to her chance for the Brighton Stakes, for she had evidently been 
trained for a longer distance. Mr. Savile also could estimate 
the probability of her success to a nicety through the running of 
Uhlan and the Hippia filly at Goodwood. Had Lilian run in the 
Goodwood Stakes, she would have had to give 24 lbs, to Baron 
Rothschild’s filly, while at Brighton she had only to concede 
12 lbs. Of course Mr. Savile knew the relative form of Uhlan and 
Lilian at two miles, and hence he possessed the key to the 
Brighton Stakes. The result was, that Lilian beat the Hippia 
filly with such ease as to demonstrate the correctness of the Good- 
wood handicapping. At 24 lbs. the Hippia filly might have made 
as gallant astruggle at Brighton as at Goodwood ; but at 12 lbs. she 
had notachance. Protomartyr ran a fairly good horse, and to these 
three, out of six competitors, the race was confined. In the Cup Uhlan 
also had a great advantage over Flageolet in the weights, compared 
with what their relative positions would have been at Goadwood ; 
and it would have been a great feat for M. Lefévre’s horse, receiving 
only 6 lbs. for the year, to defeat a hardy, well-tried horse like 
Uhlan. Besides, as we have hinted, Flageolet’s victory at Good- 
wood was no matter for extraordinary jubilation, Cremorne could 
hardly raise a gallop, and Favonius has either lost his form or was 
insufliciently trained. We must look at Flageolet’s running at 
Ascot and Paris—at both which meetings he was in good condi- 
tion—as a more correct measure of his abilities, and that running 
was certainly not good enough to justify the belief that he could 
give away weight to a horse like Uhlan. As it happened, Uhlan 
always was in front of Flageolet, and after the first half- 
mile made the whole of the running. Flageolet ran gamely 
enough, and tried hard to catch the leader; but Uhlan 
had the best of the struggle throughout, and won—with a 
few pounds in hand, we think—by a neck. Thus, though the 
casualties of training deprived him of the Goodwood Cup, the 
Goodwood and Brighton Stakes and the Brighton Cup fell to Mr. 
Savile, whose series of successes no real sportsman will grudge. 
M. Lefévre also was as formidable at Brighton as at Goodwood. 
The speedy La Coureuse carried off the Corporation Stakes— 
thanks to the fine riding of Fordham—and the Bevendean Stakes, 
and Drummond had no difficulty in winning the Stewards’ Welter 
Plate. In the Champagne Stakes and Sussex Cup Tambour and 
Roquefort frightened away all opponents; but altogether the 
fields were up to the average strength, and Brighton racing 
might compare favourably with Goodwood. In the general 

ment of the meeting, and especially in the refreshment 
department, Brighton has always been far superior to Goodwood, 
and this year it fully maintained its superiority. If anything 
could mar the enjoyment of the Sussex fortnight, it would be the 
endless blundering and hopeless confusion of the managers of that 
feeblest of Railway Companies, the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast. 


REVIEWS. 


LAHORE TO YARKAND.* 

7 work is the record of the adventures of three enterprising 
Englishmen on a journey, undertaken in the year 1870, 
from Lahore to Yarkand, the capital of the Atalik Ghazi, 
Yacoob Khush Begi. The leader of the expedition was Mr. 
Shaw, be had already attracted attention by his account of a 
visit to Yarkand and Kashgar in 1868. Mr. T.D. F me a well- 
known Indian civilian, represented the Government of Lord Mayo ; 
and observations were made, specimens were collected, and a 
narrative of the journey was written, by Dr. Henderson, the 
medical officer attached to the deputation. The writer of the 
account has found an able coadjutor in a son of the late member 
for Montrose, Mr. Allan Hume, who, however, never left his desk 
in the Indian Secretariat to explore mountain passes or shoot 
specimens of rare birds. The plan of the work appears to have 
been as follows:—Dr. Henderson set out, armed as well as was 
ossible on so short a notice with photographic apparatus, meteoro- 
logical instruments, sextant, compass, and powder and shot. 
On his return he expanded his notes of the journey into one 
hundred and fifty pages of print. The specimens of birds and 
plants and the scientific and miscellaneous observations were 


* Lahore to Yarhand. By G. Henderson, M.D., and Allan O. Hume, 
Esq., C.B. London: Reeve & Co, 1873. 
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, 80 as toform anappendix tothe narrative, by Mr. Hume, 
by way of recreation in the intervals of his onerous duties as 
tary to the Government of India for Agriculture, Revenue, 
and Commerce. The birds have been identified with those of 
Dr. Jerdon’s-work, or with the catalogue which Mr, Hume himself 
possesses. Various scientific gentlemen, whose labours are gracefully 
acknowledged in the preface, have conferred an additional value on 
the volume either by comparing the drawings of the botanical 
imens with those existing at Kew, or by working out the 
chearvetina® of the barometer, or generally by supervising the 
letterpress and the plates. The liberality of Dr. Hooker in this 
matter might even disarm the criticism and win the acknowledg- 
ments of the Chief Commissioner of Public Works. The result 
is that we have before us a valuable addition to our imperfect 
lmowledge of the passes of the Himalaya, of the condition of 
Eastern Turkestan, of the difficulties of transit, and of the 
manners and customs of the Yarkandis. The work, though chiefly 
attractive to botanists and ornithologists, is by no means unsuited 
to the general reader. It has neither padding nor pretentiousness, 
The irrepressible seem Correspondent never appears at all. We 
get no glimpses of any mysterious old man on the edge of the 
eternal desert ; we are never called on to speculate as to the epoch 
when Western civilization will introduce moral pocket-handker- 
chiefs and pickaxes, either to wipe away or to dig out @ corrupt 
and savage despotism ; and we are not treated to vague or lengthy 
disquisitions about the advance of Russia, the apathy of the Foreign 
Office, or the duties of the Indian Government. The Indian 
medical service has not only turned out experienced surgeons and 
physicians who have rmed operations which appear to Hindus 
and Mahommedans like magic, and’ who have laid down correct 
hygienic theories calculated to save whole English regiments from 
decimation, but Indian doctors have also often distinguished them- 
selves in diplomacy, in Oriental literature, in the spread of Eng- 
lish education, and in adventurous travel. The present volume 
is another proof that this important branch of our Anglo-Indian 
Administration may be relied on to uce men who can take 
effective measures for preserving the health and lives of camp- 
followers, who can write down accurate memoranda of intelligent 
observation at the close of a wearisome day’s march, and who can 
C* whole reduced to a compact volume on their return to civi- 


The party started in the middle of May from Kashmir, and 
reached Yarkand on the 23rd of August. Mr. Forsyth was not 
fortunate enough to obtain an interview with the ruler, who was 
absent from his- em though the place of the chief was fairly sup- 

lied by the Dad: Khwah (literally plaintiff or claimant), the second 

ignitary in the kinedom. They remained only thirteen days in 
the city, during which they could scarcely be expected to add much 
to the amount of information already published by Mr. Shaw; and 
they returned to Ladak, as far as we can make out, some time in 
October. The accurate information acquired as to the climate; 
the fauna and flora, the aspeet of the country, and the 
liarities of the ey Lond sufficient justification of the 
expense ineurred yo in sen @ party across 
desolate passes, and-into unknown PK <M more than one 
European had previously lost his life. 

In some res’ , there is somethi iarly seductive in the 
pea at ’ the climate of some of those high lands over which 
Mr. Forsyth and his: party travelled. Ladak, like Egypt, has little 
or no rainfall, The total yearly amount does not exceed four 
to: the extent of eight inches 


inches, and even snow, whieh 
at a time, tes “without perceptibly liquefying.” In 
the same tract the atmosphere is so clear that hills fifty miles 
distant appear to be within a short day’s march. At a higher 
elevation animal flesh “desiccated” instead of putrifying, and it 
was the practice of travellers to leave horsetlesh hanging by 
strips on the bushes, so as to serve as food for future caravans. 
On the other land, in spite of the exhilarating clearness of 
the atmosphere, and the purity of the air, the travellers 
were exposed to oecasional discomforts, and even to serious 
hardships. Floods came down, without any notice, from rains in 
the highest passes; severe winds blew all day in one direction and 
all night in another; the cold was so intense that the 
animals thrust themselves into the sleeping tents; and though 
water was generally wholesome and abundant, vegetation and 
fodder entirely failed. The eyes were blinded and the skin was 
taken off by a violent wind, which raised sulphate of magnesia 
in clouds, and writing ink froze on the top of the passes. At one 
| a a quail and a species of rail were caught, completely ex- 

usted, and the Tibetan porters appeared to be able to withstand 
the low temperature only by means of filthy sheepskins and in- 
crustations of dirt. The conclusion would seem to be that, owing 
to re height, the want of vegetation, and the violent winds, 
this lofty region, lying between the Pangong Lalie and the descent 
fitted for the permanent quarters of either man, 

or 

Yet the summer immense flocks of ig oe 
were seen and shot at, chiefly divers and waders. In blue 
pigeons collected in enormous numbers, near and beyond the 

angong Lake; waterfowl and sand-grouse were counted in 
thousands ; hares were as plentiful as blue hares on the top of a 
moor in Ross-shire ; and on both sides of one pass snow pheasants 
and marmots were found in abundance. If the expedition had 
resulted in nothing beyond a contribution to natural history, there 
are some who may consider the money not ill spent. Those who 
enjoy descriptions of plumage and a lavish expenditure of epithets 


such as fulvous, rufous, albescent, mottled, bronzy, and so forth, 
by which a naturalist strives to give a life-like ter to his 
descriptions, will here find abundant matter for reference and 
comparison. We question, however, whether it is quite correct 
even poetically to represent the cuckoo as “ trolling #.jocund lay” 
at any altitude. But this bird and other familiar fri were 
doubtless as welcome to the travellers in snow-covered: passes as 
ever “the wandering voice” could have been to Wordsworth. 

The term dastarkhan is probably new to all but 
Orientalists. Literally, it signifies table-cloth, At Sanja, and 
indeed all through Yarkand, it means not: only the cloth whicle 
covers the board, but a substantial meal of several courses. In point: 
of profusion and variety few Oriental banquets surpass a Y 
dinner, except of course those which we read of: m: the Araliaz 
Nights, or which are given when a first-class mandarin at Canton 
or Shanghai entertains. the British Commissioner and the Admiral 
commanding in the Chinese waters. The guests were seated: on 
and water was poured over their liands, in Homeric fashion, by am 
dppimodoc, from a “ large copper jug shaped like a coffee-pot.” The 
first course was fruit—melons, grapes, apples, pears, apricots, 
with marmalade and jams. Then came biscuits and fancy bread. 
Next, were two national dishes—one of minced mutton flavoured 
with sweet herbs and onions, and enclosed in @ delicate film of 
soft paste; the other, a baked leg of mutton buried in rice and 
carrots. ese were termed respectively muntoos and ash, and 
must have rivalled the lamb fed with pistachio nuts of the Barme- 
cide. Last came soup, or ash and water, which was little else than 
rice and mutton minced. Dr. Henderson pertinently remarks that 
the order of serving the dishes was exactly the reverse of our own. 
The viands were washed down with copious draughts of tea, and, 
if the Englishmen swallowed the contents of many of the 
Yarkand teacups, which are described as equal to three ordinary 
English breakfast cups, and which a lad refilled as soon as they 
were emptied, we can only com the drinking bout to that of 
the Brick Lane Branch of the Tem ce Association which ex- 
cited the amazement of the elder Mr. Weller. The Yarkandis 
themselves despised Imives and forks, and used cakes of bread in- 
stead of plates. We are not told exactly whether 

Vertere morsus 

Exiguam in Cererem penuria adegit edendi; — 

Et violare manu, malisque audacibus‘orbem 

Fatalis crusti, patulis nec parcere quadris, 
or whether any one was found to jest on the subject, like Tulus; 
but it is quite certain that the reception given was very mo 
and that the travellers could not have been more hospitably 
received had they come to fulfil a amr or to obey the voice 
of an oracle. e Valley of Yarkand is highly cultivated; all 
the winter and summer crops of the Punjab, with the exception 
of sugar-cane, were seen, and most European and some Oriental 
fruits were ripening at the time of the visit. Mutton, of good 
flavour, was plentiful, and the native troops were said to get meat 
twice a day. Every man or no one 
walked if he could help it. e ‘penal code of the ger 
was severe and simple, the ruling ‘powers having no 
or sentimental theories about reforming criminals, or - 
ing them to flourish at the expense of the community. In 
cases of theft, the first offence was treated with a warn- 
ing, the second punished by flogging, amt “the third by 
amputation of one or both hands. A hardehéd‘tffender for the 
fourth.offence had his throat cut. On the whole; there seemed to 
be a fair amount of prosperity and comfort inthe city and its 
neighbourhood, and though religious mendicants.were met with, 
there was neither pauperism nor wretchedness.- ‘We gather that, 
in spite of the hospitable treatment accorded to our envoys, the 
local authorities did not wish the travellers to take down too many 
notes or to ask too many questions. Dr. Henderson had to conduct 
his photographic operations in secret, and when he wanted speci- 
mens he was put off with divers excuses. It is also quite clear 
that the Dad Khwah was not willing to allow the Englishmen to 
take rides in the he contrived their time 
should be spent in paying and receiving visits, in i 
parations for their journey. Most Oriental’ 
an innate conviction as to our ulterior objects, and # rooted belief 
that what begins in commerce may end in conquest. 

And this brings us to the political of the mission ; for 
it is impossible for us to enderse Dr. Henderson’s dictum, that his 
wasa “friendly visit,” and was “to have no political objects.” 
Tt is quite out of the question that any such fine distinction 
should ever be drawn either by the rulers of the Central Asian 
principalities or by the natives of India, who watch and comment 
on every move on the diplomatic chessboard. Doubtless com- 
mercial intercourse may be legitimatel —— to some extent 
by all such expeditions. But it is of more im ce that 
Mohammedan potentates should draw correct conclusions as to our 
wealth, resources, and rigid determination to abstain from all 
territorial aggrandizement than that they should encourage the 
exchange of some pedlars’ packs of dried apricots fora few loads of 
Himalayan tea. Such oF pena will do real good if they can 
convince the Ameer of Cabul or the Atalik Ghazi that there is 
between the mountains and the sea a first-class Power, just, 
beneficent, and w ive, which is ruling over i 
of Hindoos and Mo edans with all the force that can 
be —_— by disciplined armies and by moral ascendency. 
By means let merchants and traders be encouraged to 
climb. difficult s, to wade through ifte,, and to 
despise biting winds in the interests of trade, But we muss 
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remind ardent and impulsive Chambers of Commerce that there 
never can be any real analogy between the huge bales of mer- 
chandize which they are accustomed to see in steamships 
and railways, wharves and jetties, and the moderate quantity 
which must be carried for centuries to come over such a land route 
on the backs of half-starved ponies or Yaks. It would, perhaps, 
be too depreciatory to compare the profits of these ventures to the 
yearly gains of Sawyer, late Nockemorf, which might be put into 
& wineglass and covered with a goose leaf. But it may be 
doubted whether the widest expansion of the whole Central Asian 
commerce will approach the total of exports and imports at one 
second-rate Indian seaport ; while in the eyes of statesmen who 
rightly understand our position in India and in the East, the 
results of such a risk of lish life and energy will not be mea- 
sured simply by facilities for sending from India tea and piece- 
goods, and for receiving in return carpets, gold-dust, and fruits 
packed in cotton-wool. 


ST. JOHN OF NEPOMUK.* 


yg woe is a current story about a meditation on St. George, 
Patron Saint of England, being read out in the English 
College at Rome, divided under these three heads—“ Point 1. 
Let us consider first that we know very little about St. George.” 
After due time allowed for reflecting on this circumstance, 
follows “ Point 2. Let us consider, secondly, that the little we 
do know is very uncertain.” ly comes “ Point 3. Let 
us consider, or that we are never likely to know any more 
about him.” atever may be thought of the religious uses 
of this singular meditation, it is tolerably true to fact. Scarcel; 
anything is known about St. George, except the fact, for whic 
there is good evidence, that such a person really was martyred 
towards the end of the third century, and that Gibbon’s 
ingenious — to identify = = the Pays George 
of Ca: ocia, the uti rian Bishop o exandri 
not water. thee Greek and Latin Acts the 
various medizval legends about him are alike a hal. St. 
John Nepomucen, or of Nepomuk, who is alleged to, have been 
drowned in the Moldau at Prague in 1484, y order of King 
Wenceslaus, for refusing to betray Queen Joanna’s confession, 
is in worse plight than St. George. If we may credit the 
Bull of Canonization and the Breviary lessons for his festival, 
of which more tly, there is a great deal known about 
him; but then the whole of it happens to be pure invention. In 
short, as the Bohemian historian Palacky expresses it, “ Saint 
John Nepomucen belongs solely to legend, in nowise to history.” 
On the other hand, a deal is y known of a certain John 
of Pomuk or Nepomuk, who was thrown into the Moldau in 
1493, but who has nothing in common, beyond the fact of being 
drowned by order of King Wenceslaus, with the legendary hero 
who was canonized in 1729 as a martyr for the sanctity of the 
confessional, kyr? esuit influence, and at once became the 
Second Patron of the Order. ‘The true state of the case has lon 
been familiar to scholars; but Mr. Wratislaw has done seal 
service in putting together the evidence and — the genesis 
of the myth in a compendious form, though we could wish he had 
contrived not to make a dry subject unnecessarily tedious by his 
way of telling the tale. However, the book makes no pretence to 
literary graces, and what it does profess it performs with an inci- 
sive clearness which leaves nothing to be desired. We will try, as 
briefly as we can, to put our readers in ion of the main out- 
line of the case. No one who has visited that most interesting 
and uncomfortable city will forget traversing at Prague, on his 
way to the Hradschin, the quaint old bridge over the Moldau, 
“ where the Saint who sank beneath its flow still wears his five- 
starred crown.” And throughout the Roman Catholic Church 
St. John of observed = May 16 with 
devoti i y esuits, as champion 
P 


martyr 
of the lessons for the day in the 
Breviary, which are based on the Acts and Bull of Canonization. 


Queen Joanna, The King, however, fell into vicious courses, and, 
affecting to t the fidelity of his virtuous Queen, insisted 
on John’s revealing to him what she had said in confession, but 


the cathedral, and soon afterwards, on his 
pilgrimage of Our Lady at Bunzlau, he was 
again seized and in ted by the King, and on his continued 
refusal to answer was, by the royal command, thrown that night 
from the bridge over the Moldau and drowned. But the body 


* Life, Legend, and Canonization of St. John Nepomucen, Patron Saint 
Jessie By A. H. Wratislaw, M.A. 


floated down the stream with supernatural lights flashing over it, 
and in the morning was found on the bank and solemnly convey: 
by the canons to its burial in the cathedral. After a constantly 
wing cudtus, illustrated by innumerable miracles for more than 
three centuries, St. John was canonized by Benedict XIII. in 


1729. 

"30 much for the Saint and Martyr. We now turn to the his- 
tory of John of Pomuk. The date of his birth is unknown, 
but in 1372 he is mentioned as a cleric and notary in the 
Chancery of the Archbishop of Prague, and he was ordained 
priest about 1380, when he obtained the rectory of St. Gallus 
“ by favour of the Apostolic See,” which appears in this case to 
mean by simony, for he paid half the first year’s proceeds of the 
living into the Roman treasury. But he still devoted himself to 
his legal studies, leaving the duties of the rectory to be 
discharged by a curate, and in 1387 took the degree of Doctor 
in Canon Law, and became a canon first of St. Giles’s and 
then of Vyssegrad, and in 1389 Vicar-General of the archdiocese 
of Prague, Canon of the cathedral, and Archdeacon of Saaz, 
while still retaining his former canonry of Vyssegrad. In short, 
in direct contrast to bis saintly namesake in the Breviary, he was 
a greedy pluralist, and wholly neglected the spiritual duties of his 
oftice. The next thing recorded of him is his violent death in 
1393—seven years, we may observe, after the death of Queen 
Joanna, and when Wenceslaus had been four years married to a 
second wife, Sophia. It was caused by a quarrel between the 
King and the Archbishop, John of Jenstein, with which. John of 
Pomuk himself had no direct concern, and in which the Arch- 
bishop appears to have been chiefly in the wrong. They had first 
pear in 1384 about a weir on the Elbe, near the Arch- 
bishop’s property, erected by a favourite of the King’s and 
destroyed by the Archbishop’s servants. But matters did not 
come to a crisis till 1393, when the Archbishop excommunicated 
Sigmund, an under-chamberlain of the King, and op his 
scheme for carving a new see out of the overgrown diocese of 
Prague, apparently with the consent of Rome, and certainly not at 
all before it was wanted. The Benedictine abbey of Kladrau was 
to be converted into a cathedral on the death of the old abbot, 
but the monks lost not a moment in electing a successor, 
who was as promptly and secretly confirmed by the Archbishop’s 
vicar. The Tae was naturally indignant, and the Archbishop 
gives his own account of what followed—which is the only cne 
extant—in a long letter to the Pope, who took very little notice 
of it, and remained on friendly terms with Wenceslaus. All that 
need be stated here is that the Archbishop, with three of his 
officials, John of Pomuk being one, was summoned before the 
King, and the three priests were cruelly maltreated and tor- 
ram “and they would all have been drowned” had they not 
promised never to reveal what had taken place, and to side 
with the King against the Archbishop. But “the venerable 
John, because he could in nowise have lived any longer,” was thrown 
from the bridge of Prague about the third hour of the night, and 
drowned. This is the only contemporary evidence for the death 
of John of Pomuk, given, be it remembered, by the Archbishop, 
who calls him “a holy martyr,” and bitterly reviles the King, 
in an official complaint addressed to the Pope. It will never- 
theless be seen that it contains no hint of his being the 
Queen’s confessor—Queen Joanna indeed had ae been dead— 
or of any reason for putting him to death more than the others 
who had been tortured with him, except that the ill usage had 
told more severely on him, so that he could not anyhow have 
survived it, and it was therefore thought safer to put him quietly 
out of the way by drowning at night. Nor isa word said about any 
miraculous lights on the river. Some years later, in 1400, the 
Archbishop of. Mayence, in the name of the Electors, pronounced sen- 
tence of deposition on King Wenceslaus, in which he refers to his 
“ having murdered, drowned, burned with torches, and inhumanly 
put to death honourable prelates and parsons, and spiritual per- 
sons,” not even mentioning John of Pomuk by name. In 1401 
Archbishop John of Jenstein’s life was written by his chap- 
lain, who records the drowning of “the venerable John,” and 
tefers vaguely to “remarkable miracles,” but gives no hint of any 
special cause for his martyrdom. The fact is again mentioned in 
a Tractatus de Longevo Schismate of 1420, preserved in St. 
Mark’s Library at Venice, and in 1425 by Andrew of Ratisbon, 
but without any further explanation of the King’s motives or any 
hint of miracles. In the list of the Abbots of Kladrau John is 
expressly said to have been drowned on account of his confirma- 
tion of the newly-elected abbot, which led to the quarrel between 
the Archbishop and the King. Several other chronicles, as well 
as a History of Bohemia by Zneas Silvius, written in 1448, also 
mention the fact. So far then there is no shadow of evidence to 
identify the drowned Vicar-General with the Saint and Martyr of 
the Confessional, nor does history know of any other John of 
- eo How did the legend originate? On this wise. 

certain John of Haselbach, writing in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, first speaks of John as being the Queen’s confessor, 
and of a report he had heard (ut fertur) at Prague in 1433, forty years 
after the real, and fifty years after the egvateny, — t he 
was drowned for refusing to violate the seal of confession; and 
his testimony has been quoted by modern writers with the signi- 
ficant omission of « fertur. But the manuscript of Thomas of 
Haselbach has only quite lately been discovered by Palacky, and 
till then the earliest known authority for the legend was one Paul 
Zidek, in a controversial work written in 1471, which, as Palacky 
says, is full of “demonstrably false accusations” ; and indeed his 
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| ohn was born at Nepomuk in emia, like his prototype St. 
i John the Baptist, of parents advanced in years, and, nena shes 
i early tokens of sanctity, his life was gg soa | preserved in 
| infancy by the help of the Blessed Virgin. From the first he had 
a shown marks of extraordinary piety, and after completing his 
i secular and theological studies he was ordained priest and devoted 
iy himself entirely and with eminent success to the ministry of the 
t ‘Word. He became Canon of Prague, and preached before the 
iE King Wenceslaus, who, like Herod of old, did many things 
because of him, and on his various dignities 
which he persistently refused. He also became confessor to 
| no threats or = ments could induce the holy man to break 
the seal of confession. He foretold his approaching end and 
' the judgments impending on the kingdom in a sermon preached in 
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biographer, the late Jaromir Erben, says that Zidek “ undoubtedly 
ye himself no concern about historical truth.” This, however, 
and Thomas of Haselbach’s “ report,” are the only shreds of 
evidence for the legend for one hundred and fifty years, when we 
come in 1541 to Hajek, author of a Bohemian Chronicle full of 
fictions, who gives the first detailed account of the martyrdom 
as now commemorated, but places it in 1483, during the lifetime 
of Queen Joanna, and describes the drowning of the Vicar- 
General in 1393, with sundry embellishments of his own, as 
uite a distinct event. This “dualization of the Saint,” to which 
ae writers have adhered, and which is assumed in the process of 
canonization, of course cuts the knot of all historical difficulties 
attaching to the murdered Vicar-General; but it involves the 
somewhat serious difficulty that our earliest witness, not 
only for the m om, but for the existence, of the canonized 
John of Nepomuk is Hajek himself, who lived a century and 
a half later, and who is called by Palacky, in a pamphlet 
on Bohemian history, der Grgste Schadiger seiner Geschichte. It 
was not till the ~—— of the next century that John of 
Nepomuk to e into a Saint. In 1602 a hymn 
was addressed to him by Pontanus, and in 1621 he is reckoned 
among the patron saints of Bohemia, in a work dedicated to 
Lohelius, then Archbishop of Prague, who consecrated an altar 
in his honour. Soon afterwards his fame was secured by the all- 
powerful patronage of the Jesuits, one of whom, George Ferus, 
wrote a pious life of him in 1641, while some fresh miracles were 
added by another Jesuit, Tanner, and a third Jesuit, Balbinus, 
pea Ne | an elaborate Life, from which the Acta and Bull of 
canonization and the Breviary lessons are summarized. It is of 
course a pure romance from beginning to end, and was looked on 
with so much suspicion at the time that the Chapter of ae in 
1671, declined dedication of the work, and the Archbishop 
Ferdinand, though he eventually succumbed to Jesuit influences, 
was at first vehemently opposed to the canonization. A still more 
serious obstacle was found in a Bull of Urban VIIL., laying down 
conditions with which it was impossible that the now popular 
cultus of St. John Nepomuk could ever be brought into harmony. 
The Jesuit Father Emmanuel adroitly suggested that the Chair 
of Peter should be “taken by storm by petitions,” but he put forward 
no evidence at first beyond the fact—which was a pure fiction— 
that his cultus had lasted about three hundred years. The canons 
of Prague were induced to sign a document in this sense in 16755 
and soon afterwards pilgrimages began to be made to Nepomuk. 
Early in the next century the matter was being pressed at Rome, 
but the Promotor Fidei, who had to cross-examine the evidence, 
was Lambertini, afterwards Benedict XIV., one of the ablest and 
most honest of modern pontiffs, who exposed the imposition in 
a way which ought to have made all further proceedings simply 
impossible; and the Court of Rome, to do it justice, required a 
good deal both of pressure and payment. The Acta prove abun- 
dantly that the personage intended to be canonized was not the 
Vicar-General drowned in 1393, but the fictitious John of Ne- 
pomuk supposed to have been martyred for refusing to violate 
the seal of confession in 1 83 Some of the alleged miracles are 
unpleasantly illustrative of the Jesuit morality of the day, as e.g. 
the following :— 

In p. 187 we find that a tleman of family had seduced a maid- 
The child which secretly put of the way in the 
house, The matter being, however, known to several of the servants, became 
noised abroad, and a criminal inquiry was at hand. The guilty youth 
vowed to make a pilgrimage to the grave of St. John Nepomucen if he 
would help him out of the scrape,and when the witnesses came to be 
examined, all those who could best have given evidence were passed over, 
and a scamp of a boy (scurrilis puer) was severely scolded for having 
invented and spread the calumny, which caused everybody to hold his 
tongue, and some of the servants actually begged pardon. The young 

tleman was saved, and saint received a present of silver plate in 
addition to the pilgrimage. 
However, the Jesuits were omnipotent at Rome, and they were 
determined to have their way. In 1721 the Saint who owes his 
existence to Hajek was beatified by Innocent XIII., and in 172 
the final Bull of Canonization was issued by Benedict xiir 
What makes the matter more scandalous is that the Court of 
Rome knew, or certainly had every means of knowing, at the time 
that the story was a mere fabrication; for the letter of Archbishop 
John of Jenstein to the Pope, which gives the only contemporary 
account of the actual occurrence, is laid up in the Vatican, whence 
a copy of it was procured for another purpose some years after- 
wi 


Those were days when criticism was held in salutary check b 
the Inquisition, the Index, and the censorship; and it was not ti 
ten years after the suppression of the Jesuits that the Chevalier 
Von Steinsberg, in 1783, first called in question the existence of 
the martyr of 1 i 3 as distinct from the Vicar-General drowned in 
1393- An ex-Jesuit, Pubitschka, replied that “ it was irreligious ” 
to doubt that the two persons were distinct—which, on infallibilist 
principles, is true enough—and in 1828 one Zimmermann wrote to 
the same effect, that Rome could not have canonized a person who 
never existed; but the then Archbishop of Prague thought it 

rudent to suppress this work. When Palacky first published his 
hemian History in 1845, he spoke cautiously on the subject, as he 
has since explained, on account of the censorship, but we have 
already seen that his real opinion is clear enough. In 1855 
appeared the posthumous Legend of St. John of Nepomuk, by Otto 
Abel, which contains a merciless exposure of the fraud, and last 
year Professor Reimann published an excellent and exhaustive 
essay on the subject in Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift. The 


result is well summed up by Mr. Wratislaw in the following 
passage 

We have found that there is no contem evidence whatever to sus- 
tain the claim of the so-called saint to canonization, as the protomartyr of 
the confessional, but that everything tends to exclude the supposition, and 
to = him to have been the mere victim of a q between the kin 
and the archbishop, and not even a martyr for the immunity of the spirit 
power. We have found that the first mention of him in connexion with 
the confessional, is a simple report, the existence, but not the ——r 
of which is vouched for by a respectable writer, and that in terms whi 
separate the post of confessor to the queen from the refusal to violate the 
seal of confession, to which common fame about forty years after his death 
appears to have partly ascribed it. We have found also that the first men- 
tion of the Queen’s confession as the cause of his death is made by 
an author, Paul Zidek, on whom little reliance can be placed, and 
who in other ts notoriously calumniated King Wenceslas IV. 
that, after the first of the cruel 
murder had passed away, no traces appear any special honour 
paid to the martyr, as such, till the latter half of the fifteenth and the be- 

inning of the sixteenth centuries, when, under the Jagellon dynasty 
1471-1526), an unwillingness to tread on his gravestone is noted, and his 
= seems to have been more or less protected by a slight railing. We 
ve found that, fifteen years after the accession of the Hapsburg dynasty, 
an unconscientious writer (1541), divided him into two distinct personages, 
an impossible queen’s confessor and martyr of the confessional in 1383, and 
a genuine Victim of the confirmation of the Abbot of Kladrau in 393. We 
have found that, at the commencement of the 17th century (1602), an 
ecclesiastical poet proposed his elevation to the rank of one of the patron 
saints of the country, and that this suggestion was, after the complete de- 
struction of the liberties of Bohemia, followed up by the Jesuits, who 
wanted a patron for their favourite engine the confessional, until by dint of 
the most unscrupulous forgery and lying, in spite of the warnings of an 
honourable member of their own order, they succeeded (1729), in forcing 
his canonization upon the reluctant Church of Rome, and then proceeded to 
inaugurate him as their second patron, 

How far the contents of the Breviary are held to be sealed with 
the “irreformable” guarantee of pontifical infallibility we will 
not undertake to discuss; but there have been, we believe, several 
tolerably searching revisions of the Roman office books. And if 
the Court of Rome can find such a measure consistent with its 
lofty pretensions, we might humbly suggest that it would best 
consult its own credit for truthfulness, and for desiring to promote 
habits of truthfulness in its clergy, by making a clean sweep at the 
earliest ee of the Mass and office of St. John Nepomucen, 
who owes his existence to a long course of pertinacious imposture, 
and his place among the Saints to the culpable weakness or more 
guilty complicity of the highest authorities of the Church. 


CUSSANS’S HISTORY OF HERTFORDSHIRE.* 


r mind of the writer of a County History—as a County 

History iscommonly understood—must be a curious study. 
He starves in the midst of plenty; he shuts his eyes in the midst 
of light. He lives surrounded by the materials of history; but it 
is against his principles to make any effort to use them, or even to 
understand them. He is not like the teachers of language and 
history who go blundering on in the hard unscientific way instead 
of the easy scientific way. For many of these are blind simply 
because they have never come near the light; if the light were 
brought near to them, they might some of them begin to see. 
They do not drink, because they have never heard of the fountain ; 
the county historian knows the fountain, in some sort he draws 
water from the fountain, but he obstinately refuses to drink. He 
has for instance Domesday before him; it is his traditional busi- 
ness to read it, to copy it; but it is no less his traditional business 
not to use or to understand it. He is something like the people 
who read the Old Testament over and over again as a kind fps 
operatum, but who think it a sin when anybody tries to point out 
the historical bearing of the narrative or the human aspect of any 
of the characters. ey, we know, would not presume to under- 
stand, and we can only guess that, in the like sort, the county historian 
would not presume to understand his Domesday, It must stand 
there, like the Bible in an unsectarian school, without note or 
comment. The writer makes his salaam to the venerable record, 
and that is all. He turns away to business which is more to his 
mind, and in doing which he seems to be quite happy. He traces 
out all the pedigrees, real or imaginary, of half- obscure 
families ; he sets down their real or imaginary coats of arms; and 
diligently copies out the fulsome inscriptions in which their virtues 
are commemorated in the disfigured churches in the neighbour- 
hood. When he has gone through this process in all the parishes 
of the shire, the result is called a “County History.” 

It is of course true that in many counties a County History 
is simply impossible. No man can write the hi of a o=s 
which has no history. Now nothing can have a history whi 
has not a real life of itself, a kind of personal being apart from 
; 80 has a monas- 

, parish, even a family; a histo: haps worth i 
istory or it may not. It has a history when it is marked off by any 
definite boundaries, physical or linguistic ; when any peculiarities, 
either in its earlier or its later condition or government, give 
it a distinct being which can be made the subject of a continuous 
narrative. But when the county is a mere artificial administrative 


Collections in ion of Private Families. 
Parts L—IV. 


* History of Hertfordshire, containing an Account of the Descents of the 
various Manors, Pedigrees of Families connected with the County; Antiqui- 
ties, Local Customs, &c. §c. Chiefly from MSS. in the 
Record Office and British Museum, Parochial Regi Archives, and 
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division, it can hardly have a history. Its towns, parishes, monas- 
teries, may each have its own history ; some of the great events of 

ish history may have happened within its borders; but the 
shire, asa shire, has no history. Kent, Sussex, most of the Western 
and Northern counties, y have histories; we doubt about 
Norfolk by itself, but Norfolk and Suffolk together, that is, East- 
Anglia, havea most remarkable history. But the midland shires, 
named after towns, have for the most part no history. It may so 
happen, as in the case of No tonshire, that an unusual 
number of the great events of English history may have taken place 
within a parti county; still the county itself has no history. 
Of such a county no history, properly so called, can be written. 
The history of its te towns and parishes may be written and 
bound up together, but this hardly comes to more than a topo- 
graphical dictionary of the district, which would be more con- 
venient if it were put in alphabetical order. And, if a list is 
given of those events in general a history which happened 
within the limits of the county, still that does not make a his~ 
tory of the county itself. 

ertfordshire strikes us as being one of those counties of which 
a history is i ible. A history of the Abbey of St. Albans 
might be written; we have no doubt that a history of thé borough 
of Hertford might be written; but we cannot see that the 
— of Hertford, as a county, has any history at all. We may 
indeed record that such and such battles happened within it in the 
days of Alfred and in the wars of the Roses. But this is just 
because those battles must have been fought somewhere, aud they 
do not make a history of the county of Hertford as such. As for 
two other events which Mr. Cussans tells us happened in Hertford- 
shire, we cannot make them out at all. He tells us that “at Hert- 
ford Henry Duke of Lancaster held his regal court, at the time 
Richard'the Second was deposed.” As Henry was at Westminster 
ready to assert his own claim, we do not see how he could be 
holding a court, regal or other, at Hertford ; and it is still more 
mysterious when we are told that “at Theobalds Charles the First 
received the deputations from both Housesof Parliament calling upon 
him to assume the command of the Royal army against the forces of 
the Commonwealth.” We have no doubt that both these two deserip- 
tions mean en! but, without searching specially into the 
matter, which is Mr. Cussans’s business and not ours, we cannot see 
what they do mean; at all events, supposing such things ever 
happened, they too happened in Hertfordshire simply because they 
must have happened somewhere, and do not make up a real local 
history of the shire. At all events, if there could be such a 
thing as a history of Hertfordshire, Mr. Cussans has certainly not 
written it. The four Parts which we have before us—we know not 
how many more are to follow—are tall and costly, and well got 
up, and would make a very handsome library took, and we have 
no doubt that all the modern pedigrees and modern inscriptions 
are given to the full satisfaction of the people whose grandfathers 
are commemorated in them. But, from a more general point of 
view, the book simply shows how little the true object and 
method of local history is still understood by the mass of 
those who undertake to write it. Mr. Cussans, writing in 1872, 
has got very little beyond the level of Bridges and Collinson 
generations kk. There is only one point in which we can 
see that he has at all got beyond their level. His architectural 
descriptions are not very intelligent, but he has got beyond the 
stage when it was thought enough to say of a medieval church 
“the pillars and arches are old and of no order.” And he some- 
times puts in notes ees in a kind of way what a rood 
loft is, or sedilia, or a chantry, which, if not very novel or always 
very accurate, at least show an advance on the eighteenth century. 
But in the historical and philological departments Mr. Cussans 
seems tohave made no advance at all upon the genuine old dull style 
of thing. The account of each parish begins, according to rule, 
with a translation of the in Domesday about it. It does not 
seem to have come into Mr. Cussans’s head that anything could be 
found out about the places before Domesday. We really think 
that there is not a single reference to the Coder Diplomaticus. We 
have not thought it our business to hunt them all up; but it is 
hardly to be conceived that, of so many parishes as are described 
in these Parts, not one should have anything about it, no mention 
of its boundaries or its owners, or anything pertaining to it, in 
the whole course of Mr. Kemble’s six volumes. We remember 
that Hertfordshire is in Mercia, and that we cannot pe 
to find Hertfordshire documents so thick upon the ground as 
documents belonging to Hampshire or Berkshire ; still a are a 
good many Mercian documents in the Codex, and, if it should 
so happen that the part of Hertfordshire which Mr. Cussans 
has surveyed really finds ro mention there, that is of it- 
self a fact which is worthy of being recorded. But when 
Mr. Oussans gets to Domesday, he seems not to know what 
to make of it. It does not seem to come into his head that the 
men, Norman and English, whose names are found there were real 
living beings who did deeds, and some of whom even had pedigrees, 
though to 


, but the notion of searching out the landowners, Norman 
ing them through other of Domes- 
day, seeing who they really were and what they really did, is 


a thing which never suggested itself to Mr. Cussans as any 

of his business. Large estates in Hertfordshire belonged to 
Feocar the Staller, the grandson of Tofig the Proud, the Sheriff of 
the Middle-Saxons, the man who came back wounded from Senlac 
to command the defenders of London against William ; but with Mr. 
Cussans his name is just the same asany othername. The Domes- 
day entries in which it is found are copied without comment or 
explanation ; copied, to be sure, is not quite the right word, for 
they are translated, and translated after a fashion in which the 
* homo—of Esegar, or of anybody else, is turned into his 
“vassal,” a word which we do not remember to have seen anywhere 
in the Survey. And it is only the Domesday names which are 
treated in this fashion; as soon as he gets even a very little later, 
Mr. Cussans is ready enough to tell us all he can about anybody 
whose name is found in any document that he quotes. Perhaps 
he looks upon. “ Saxons” as a set ef beings so apart from modern 
Englishmen. that it.is dangerous to speak of any of them as having 
any kind of distinct personal being, while the Normans perhaps 
had so much to do with the “Saxons” that it is almost as dan- 
gerous to say anything about them. 

We look through the Parts before us and note a few things as we 
go on. One who seems to give special attention to genealogy, 
heraldry, and such matters ought not to talk about “ Philip, Arh 
duke of Burgundy,” nor should he call the eldest son ofan Earl of Bed- 
ford “Lord William Russell.” In p. 10 we are told that the Danes 
sailed up the Lea “ as far as the town of Hertford,” and that “ Alfred 
caused the dykes of the river to be cut, thereby rendering it unnavi- 
gable.” The time meant is in 896, but the Chronicles simply say 
that the Danes went up the Lea twenty miles from London, without 
mentioning any particular place, and, as we understand it, Alfred 
did not cut the dikes, but barred the river. Directly after we are 
told that Edward the Elder fortified Hertford in 905, whereas the 
real date is 913. In p. 151 we hear of “the monks of St. Ebrulf 
at Utica, in Normandy,” which suggests that Mr. Cussans is not 
very familiar with the dwelling-place of Orderic. In p. 164 we 
are told that, “according to John Norden, the earliest historian of 
Hertfordshire, the signification of the word Standon is stone or 
stony-hill,” a fact for which we need hardly have been sent to John 
Norden. A little way on Mr. Cussans does try a bit of history, 
and gives the queerest account of the rebellion of Odo against 
William Rufus. When the paging begins again in the third part, 
we read that Edwinstree signifies “the town (Zref or Tre), 
of Edwin or the victor.” Whathas “the victor” to do with 
Edwin, and how came they to talk Welsh, and such bad Welsh, 
in Hertfordshire? a true Briton would doubtless have said Tre 
Edwin. In p. 30, under the manor of Hadleys, we read :— 

This manor probably takes its name from Edgar Adeling, who at the time 

of the Norman survey, held with Godwin, under Hardwin de Scalers, three 
carucates of land in this parish, worth four shillings a year. 
There is nothing whatever of the kind in Domesday, though there 
are some very remarkable entries under the lands of Hardwin of 
Sealers, and it would almost seem as if Mr. Cussans did not now 
who “ Edgar Adeling” was. In p. 65 however he has found out 
that “he was the grandson of Edmund I.” In the description of 
a parish called Buckland we are told that 

The parish derives its name from its being formerly boc-land, or free-land, 
a term used by the Saxons, nearly equivalent in signification to the modern 
copy-hold. 

And in a note we are told on the authority of Cowell’s Law 
Dictionary—Allen and Kemble do not come within the range of 
county historians :— 

Folcland was the land of the vulgar people, who had no estate therein, but 

held the same under such rents and services as were accustomed or agreed, 
at the will only of the lord the thane, and it was therefore not put in writing, 
but accounted predium rusticum et ignobile. 
In pp. 70-71 we hear a great deal of an otherwise unknown founda- 
tion called “Christ’s College, Oxford,” but for the gem of the book 
we must turn back to the description of Bishop’s Stortford. There 
Mr. Cussans has an argument to prove that Harold was buried at 
Bishop's Stortford. It is too long to quote, but it is almost worth 
while turning to the book to look at it. Mr. Cussans evidently 
does not know that there has been any discussion on the matter 
from the day when the De Inventione was written till now. 


” 


THE KING’S OWN BORDERERS.* 

7 25th Regiment, or King’s Own Borderers, originally called 

Leven’s, wes raised in Edinburgh for the service of King 
William III. in 1689, by the Earl of Leven, who, with other 
Scotch noblemen and gentlemen, his officers, had been obliged to 
take refuge in Holland during the persecution under King James II. 
The records of the older regiments of the army are interesting, 
not only in themselves, but for the light they shed upon the 
political and social history of the United Kingdom. Thus the 
znd Queen’s, or Kirk’s Lambs, hanged the adherents of the Duke 
of Monmouth at Taunton; the Scots Greys slaughtered the 
Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge ; and the z5th Regiment and the 
26th, or Cameronians, were what the name of the latter regiment 
implies. Speaking shortly, the earliest regiments in the army 
were Tories, and the next im order were Whigs. The 1st Regi- 
ment, or Royal Scots, faithful among the faithless, attempted to 
march under the standard of King James I. from London to 
Scotland, and were pursued and forced to surrender in Lincoln- 


* The Records of the King’s Qwn Borderers,ar Old Edinburgh Regiment. 
Edited by Captain R. T. Higgins. London: Chapman & 1873 
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to have coats of arms. Men of both nations who played a great 
oe in the great drama of the Conquest of England held feel opm 

ire, and their names come in Mr. Cussans’s extracts ; 
but it seems never to come into Mr. Cussans’s head that they 
were anything but names. Here and there a Norman is 
honoured by the mention of some little fragment of his - 
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The z5th Regiment shared the defeat which the 
adberents of William III. received from Claverhouse 
at Killiecrankie. But perhaps the strongest claim of this regi- 
ment on’ the modern reader’s interest lies in the fact that 
Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim served in it. aang, Mee and 
upwards of five hundred men of Leven’s were killed by an 
losion in an assault upon an outwork of Namur, and Sterne 
has told how Uncle Toby, a captain in Leven’s, was wounded 
in the groin on this occasion. The siege of Namur was the one 
completely successful undertaking of King William ITI. against 
the French. In the battles of nkirke and Landen he was 
overmatched by the skill of Luxemburg and the numbers of his 
army. Yet a warlike sovereign must have derived pleasure amid 
defeat from the military qualities displayed by his new subjects. 
Leven’s was one of the British regiments which showed most 
valour and suffered heaviest loss at Steenkirke, and among its 
casualties at Landen Corporal James Butler, otherwise called 
Corporal Trim, was wounded. 
It has been the fortune of this regiment to serve for the most 
we in those campaigns of the British army of which the ordinary 
ritish historian says least. But the value of a soldier’s service 
is not to be measured only by success, It must be remembered 
that Leven’s received, and still enjoys, the exclusive privilege of 
beating up for recruits at all times except Sundays, within the 
city of Edinburgh, without asking permission of the Lord 
Provost, and this privilege was conferred in acknowledgment 
of “the extraordinary bravery and resolution ” with which the 
regiment maintained its ground at Killiecrankie. In lead- 
ing a charge of Highlanders upon them Claverhouse received 
his death-wound. The character of the British army, slow to 
accept improvement, and able to do tolerably well without it, was 
exactly typified by Leven’s gallant corps, which encountered in 
Flanders a French regiment armed with bayonets fixed after the 
fashion which afterwards became universal. This regiment 
advanced with fixed bayonets, and Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, 
who commanded Leven’s, ordered his men to screw bayonets into 
their muzzles, thinking the enemy meant to decide the affair 
point to point. But to his great surprise, when they came within 
proper distance, the French threw in a heavy fire, which for a 
moment staggered his men, who nevertheless recovered them- 
selves, char and drove the enemy out of the line. This is 
an epitome of British military history. Our armies have fought 
always bravely, and for the most part successfully, under diffi- 
culties which their civil and mili leaders either caused or 
failed to do their utmost to remove. In old days, whatever were 
the weapons, there were always men behind them. Our modern 
anxiety about weapons must not cause us to Samet the need of 
men; and men, like weapons, must be paid for. But to return to 
Leven’s, we find that they fully shared the hardships, but missed 
the glories, of the wars which enriched the Belgian soil with 
British blood. They did stout service under King William IIL, 
and afterwards under the Duke of Cumberland, but there is no 
record of their having partaken in the victories of Marlborough. 
Nevertheless it was as as victory to have earned in defeat 
such praise as this of Saxe, who wrote to the French 
Minister of War:— 


I question much whether there are many of our Generals who dare 
undertake to pass a plain with a body of infantry, before a numerous 
cavalry, and flatter himself that he could hold his ground for several hours 
with fifteen or twenty battalions in the middle of an army, as did the 
English at Fontenoy, without any charge being made to shake them, or 
make them throw away their fire. 

This is what we have all seen, but self-love makes us unwilling to speak 
of it, because we are well aware it is beyond our imitation. 


After Fontenoy the regiment was carried back to England to 
oppose the Pretender. It marched from London to the North of 
Scotland, and took part in the battle of Culloden. Lord Balma- 
rino, who was taken prisoner in that battle, had been a captain in 
the regiment in 1715, and quitted it when the Pretender landed in 
that year. For his share in two rebellions he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill. The regiment bore at Fontenoy the name of Lord Sempil, 
and afterwards that of the Earl of Crawford. 1t took honourable 
part in the battle of Valor Laffeldt, and carried with it in the re- 
treat which closed a well-fought day two stands of French colours, 
which were preserved in the Chapel of Whitehall until they were 
removed after 1819 to make way for newer trophies gained by 
the Duke of Wellington’s army in the Penins The British 
infantry at Val did their part well as at Fontenoy, but something 
went wrong somewhere, and they were involved in the general 
failure of the composite army of British, Austrians, and Dutch, 
It needed the genius of Marlborough to gain victories with such 
armies. The Duke of Cumberland, who was but an ordinary 
soldier, could only contrive to be defeated honourably. He sent 
home truthful despatches which enabled the British nation to see 
that its troops had done their duty. 

When the regiment next served as of an allied army, it 
‘was under a more skilful commander than the Duke of Cumber- 
land, nor had it to contend against such a formidable adversa 
as Marshal Saxe. The army of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswic 
was well commanded and generally successful, and some of the 

ory of the King of Prussia was reflected on his allies. The 

hting at Minden fell almost entirely on the British 
infantry. It is mentioned that this was the first battle in 
which the British troops took aim by placing the butt of the 
firelock eng: the shoulder, and viewing the object along the 
barrel. They had been instructed in this mode of firing during 


the preceding peace. “On former occasions the firelock was 
brought up breast high and discharged towards the enemy ‘a good 
deal at random, ‘because it was considered a degradation to'take 
aim.” We shall probably be right in assuming ‘that the British 
was the last army that adopted this mean practice of ‘taking aim. 
The principal seene of these campaigns was the country on the 
left bank of the Weser, but sometimes the operations extended ‘to 
the Rhine. The crossing of the Fulda above Cassel by the 25th 
Regiment is mentioned by a contemporary writer as “a ve to 
seo J of what determined bravery can effect.” It is to be 
that posterity has no impression about the matter, exce 
that it was foolish of Britain to expend her blood and money in 
German quarrels. The* British troops, under the Marquis of 
Granby, gained useful, although costly, experience in these cam- 
paigns. ‘Phe 25th Regiment was present at four general engage- 
ments besides Minden, but, it would be useless to repeat names 
which convey no idea to the reader’s mind. Peace was 
made towards the end of 1762. ‘Ihe regiment wintered at 
Osnaburg, and returned to England in early aire. The 
Prussian army now became the model for. our own. We continued 
to worship Prussia until the victories of Napoleon. Then we 
cast down the German idol and erected a French idol in its place, 
and lately we have restored the German idol. Our ment 
of military affairs has been often bad, while the conduct of our 
come has been almost invariably good. Compare the opinion 
of al Saxe after Fontenoy with the opinions of French 
generals as expressed to Sir John Burgoyne’ after Inkermann. 
“ We could not have done what you did,” is the substance of 
testimonies given at an interval of more than one hundred 


years, ‘ 

In the year 1782 the Government determined to name the 
regiments of the army after various counties for the purpose of 

romoting the recruiting service. This was a good idea; but 
it was not well carried into effect, since the 25th Regiment 
was assigned to Sussex for no better reason than that 
the brother of the Duke of Richmond happened to be its colonel. 
However, its Scotch traditions were not easily obliterated. It 
still remembers that it was raised in Edinburgh, and the 
noble Scottish names of Leven, Rothes, Sempil, Crawford, 
Home, and Erskine were borne by its commanders, and it 
still carries the motto of the city of Edinburgh, Wisi Dominus 
Jrustra, upon its colours. In thesame year, 1782, the regiment 
was embarked on board Lord Howe’s fleet, and sent to the relief 
of Gibraltar. In 1793, being quartered in the South of England, 
it was selected to supply the want of marines by sending detach- 
ments on board ships of the Channel and fleets. 
Thus one detachment served under Lord Hood at Toulon, and 
other detachments shared in the victory gained by Lord Howe 
over the French fleet on June 1, 1794. The ships of Lord 
Howe’s fleet which carried parties of the 25th Regiment were 
the Gibraltar and Marlborough. To the 2nd Queen’s Regi- 
ment belongs the honour of havi wet a detachment to 
the Queen Charlotte, which was Lord Howe’s hip. A 
detachment of the 25th, employed on board the St. George 
in 1793, had the good fortune to be present at the cap- 
ture of a prize so rich that the captain’s share of prize-mone 
was 1,800/. and the subaltern’s goo/. The hope of suc 
oor fortune largely occupied the minds of officers of the navy 

uring the French war, but officers of the army found many more 
opportunities of spending money than of getting it. The spirit 
of mutiny which was then so mfe in the navy showed itself on 
board the St. George, and for service in suppressing this spirit a 
captain of the 25th Regiment received promotion. The regiment 
now served successively in the West Indies, in Holland under the 
Duke of York, and in Egypt. It was in barracks at Lewes when 
news came of the battle of Alexandria, and it was immediately 
marched to Portsmouth and embarked for Aboukir Bay. The 
designation of the regiment was changed in 1805 from “ Sussex ” 
to “ King’s Own Borderers,” which it still bears. This change was 
made after the death of Lord George Lennox, who had commanded 
the regiment for the long period of forty-two years. Although 
the home of the Lennox family is now in Sussex, yet it 
came originally, like the 25th Regiment, from Scotland. In this 
century the regiment has been sent twice to India and once to 
China, and has also been employed in the West Indies, South 
Africa, and Canada. It had not the good fortune to serve under 
the Duke of Wellington, nor was it employed in the Crimean . 
war. So much has been written about the eninsula, Waterloo, 
and Sebastopol, that the earlier services of the British army are in 
danger of falling into unmerited oblivion, Indeed we have almost 
forgotten the words of Campbell’s song:— 

Upon the plains of Flanders 
Our fathers long ago, . 
They fought like Alexanders 

oa Beneath old Marlborough. 
And still more have we forgotten the deeds which these words 
recall. In these deeds it is believed the 25th Regiment had 
no part. But as long as English literature survives it will be 
remembered that Captain Shandy was in Leven’s, and that 
Lieutenant Le Fevreof Angus’s (26th) served three campaigns with 
him in Flanders. . Sterne’s father was in Handasyde’s (31st) 
Regiment ; it is sometimes stated that he was in Leven’s. i 
statement is repeated as a fact in one passage of the book before 
us, while in another passage it is treated as an error. However 
the truth may be, it is certain that Sterne’s mother and her young 
children followed the drum, and his earliest impressions were 
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those which he has so vividly produced in Tristram . Few 
readers of his works can forget that where Corporal 
Trim tells off upon his fingers the five battalions that were 
cut to pieces at Steenkirke, and declares that the other bat- 
talions which tried to save them would go to Heaven for it; or 
that other es where Uncle Toby describes King William III. 
on horseback rallying his English troops to cover the retreat from 
Landen. We can understand that such a King and such subjects 
were well suited. If in its Dutch and German campaigns Leven’s 
gained few victories, it was never so badly beaten that it could 
not fight again next day. 


RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF ZSCHYLUS.* 
E ht. now eight years since we welcomed, in Miss Swanwick’s 
version of the Oresteian Trilogy of Eschylus, a happier contribu- 
tion to the realization of the eldest Greek dramatist in English 
than any scholar had previously produced. She now vouch- 
safes a completion of her task, and though Mr. Plumptre’s transla- 
tion has appeared in the interval, she retains her high relative posi- 
tion both as regards poetry and scholarship. The old versions of the 
Potter type have long been out of date, use nicer appreciation 
of the drift of the Greek places a wide gulf between the grand and 
lofty thoughts of the st and the smooth matter-of-fact 
attempts at an equivalent which sufficed for the readers of a couple 
of generations ago. Professor Blackie’s A®schylus is much ahead 
of these, but it is not seldom erratic, and the reminiscence of it 
which survives our some years ago is an impression of un- 
evenness, The fault we have to find with Mr. Plumptre is rather 
of an opposite character. Level and i his version 
has no tre, no daring ; it isanything but Aschylean; it represents 
the creditable pains of a laborious translator, here and there 
stimulated to make up for lack of poetic feeling by a lynx- 
eyed search into hidden meanings; but for the most part it is 
singularly ill adapted to present to English readers the highest 
soaring of the Attic ians. On the other hand, Miss Swan- 
wick not only has courage to do boldly the task which she 
has undertaken, but she unites the competent scholarship of 
her latest rivals with a greater facility of English equivalent ex- 
pression and phraseology. Scholar enough to comprehend the 
niceties of the on where she trusts the elder 
commentators and Mr. Paley, for we like less her adoption 
of conjectures from Professor Newman—she manifests withal 
a thorough knowledge of eres and renders the Greek 
into English of the most classical type and the best accredited 
mintage. The plays which are now put forth by her for the 
first time, and which complete her are not indeed the most 
difficult or altogether the most famous of the éschylean dramas ; 
and yet perhaps there is no finer field for a translator than the 
Prometheus Vinctus, no series of descriptive passages likelier to 
repay conversion into English than the Messenger’s account of 
the Seven Chiefs against Thebes and Eteocles’s counter-array of 
Theban warriors, nor any more in dramatic 
try than the details of the battle of is in the Perse. 
That difficult and most — play of the Suppliants seems, as 
it were, to vindicate the authoress’s capacity to handle problems 
in scholarship of the same class with those in the plays of the first 
volume (of which it must suffice to say that they have been 
thoughtfully and often ably revised); but we confess that a t 
deal of the conjecture bestowed on this play seems labour lost. 
There is this satisfaction in lingering over the Perse, the Seven 
against Thebes, and the Prometheus, that, through their use in 
schools, they are better known to the many who read little Greek 
than the harder plays ; and our remarks on Miss Swanwick’s execu- 
tion of them are therefore more likely to be generally intelligible. 
To begin with the Perse, it must be owned that Miss Swan- 
wick enlists our sympathies at the very opening by ing the 
anapzsts of the chorus into a ballad-like ag of eight-syllable 
and six-syllable rhyming lines, and not, as Mr. Plumptre does, into 
feeble and watery Hiawathian unrhymed measures. The latter, 
indeed, have a sort of semblance of being the transcript of 
¥schylus, from a trick imparted to them of minute rendering of 
= and a presentment of the Greek idiom very much more 
in to that than to English. But Miss Swanwick 
weds flowing lish to the sense of the Greek, realizes 
without violence the force of Aischylean compounds, and seldom 
fails to get as much out of her —— as in this specimen line, 
~ we take almost haphazard the first hi lines of 


*Gainst spear-famed warriors leading his arrow-puissant war. 
Where, however, we more especially welcome her as a translator 
is in passages where > poe an inborn sense of the 
requirements of to i bold fancy of her model, and 
not to compound for it with the more ic equivalent of critics 
and commentators, In the passage w. evoked by the spell of 
the chorus— 


* The Dramas o; 
The af A New Translation by E. H. Pl 
es New n um 
M.A. Seccnd Edition, revised. London: Strahan & Co. 1873. 


the ghost of Darius comes forth, and strives to interpret the posi- 
tion of affairs which has led his survivors to interrupt his death- 
slumber, one graphic and characteristic line is as follows:— 


orive, Kéxowrat, kai yapaooerat 


The key which Mr. Paley prefers to use with this passage is the 
application to the verbs of the idea of the plain cut up by chariot 
wheels and the tramp of armies, and Mr. Plumptre inclines to this 
solution, though his rendering—“ the whole plain , cut up 
and furrowed o’er”—is cautiously ambiguous. But we cannot doubt 
that Miss Swanwick seizes the true meaning, which occurred 
to the later scholiasts, when she interprets crive, xécomra: and 
xapaocerat of the soil supposed by a bold image to present the 
tokens of a beaten breast, a lacerated face, and other Greek indi- 
cations of frenzied mourning :— 


The land breast-smitten, and with furrow’d cheek, 


Mourneth. 
In the same spirit of acceptance of the catia t’s bolder 
thought, she reel later pe in this play, the literal aoe of the 
chief word in one of the broken utterances of Xerxes:— 
"lavwy yap amnipa, 
"Idvwy vaigpacrog “Apne érepadkijc, 
vuxyiavy Kepoduevoc 
Svadaipovd +’ axray, 
Though Blomfield here interpreted xepodyevog “ devastating,” and 
Mr. Plumptre renders it of “a harvest reaped,” Miss Swanwick has 
spirit, scholarship, and poetry on her side in taking xeipoya: of 
“shearing the locks in token of grief,” and rendering— 
From the Ionians’ might 
Dire mischief did our ship-fenced Mars sustain 
In shock of changeful tight ; 
The mournful fated coast shearing and land-bound main. 
Indeed her poetic instinct is generally trustworthy, as where she 
elects to Perse, 810, for — 
Nor yet is quenched the bottom of their woe, 
But still it welleth up, a quenchless flood. 
And yet she never rides a metaphor to death, as we submit that Mr. 
Plumptre does when, in the opening of the Suppliants, he renders 
over-exactly the words ra ée mecoovopwy, “ Playing moves on for- 
tune’s draught-board,” though the sense is quite sufficiently given 
in Miss Swanwick’s “Casting for these affairs the die.” In truth, 
one strophe and antistrophe of her Perse will serve to give an 
idea of her ease, simplicity, and faithfulness—namely, 848-59, 
:— 
Noble and. blest in sooth our city-ruling li 
What time our monarch 
Resourceful, blameless, unsubdued in strife, 
Godlike Darius ruled our country o’er. 
As chiefs of glorious hosts were we displa 
Firm laws did all things guide, vet, 
While scatheless and unworn, when war was laid, 
In triumphs to their homes our warriors hied. 
The third of these lines represents the Greek words ravrapxijc, 
dxaxac, dpaxoc, one of which at least Mr. Plumptre strains unneces- 
sarily when he renders these epithets 
Meeting all wants, dispassionate, supreme ; 
whilst the second line of Miss Swanwick’s antistrophe realizes the 
Greek quite as forcibly as his version :— 
And laws of tower-like strength 
Directed all things. 

It must, however, be admitted that in some places Mr. Plumptre 
is more in conformity with the Greek than his fair rival. For 
instance, where, in the “Seven,” Eteocles rates the women for 
wailing and lamenting the advent of the foe, Miss Swanwick 
misses the precise force of 

Ta Bipaber we apior’ dgédXere (sc. Theb, 180), 
Ye serve, as best ye may, the foe without ; 
for it is equivalent to “ Ye forward in the best possible manner the 
enemy outside,” or, as Mr. Plumptre puts it, “ You do your best for 
those our foes without.” And in a very fine strophe of the second 
chorus in the same play (vv. 336-49) he does more justice to the 
words & épeava mupyati¢ when he applies them to the 
city, “ hemmed in by net of towers”—that is to say, enclosed in 
a network of circumvallation—than Miss Swanwick in her vaguer 
phrase, “ Destruction’s net draws near.” There can, however, be 
no doubt which of the two has the advantage of spirit in the whole 
passage, which we give in the rendering of the latter :— : 
Loud clamours through the town prevail : 
Destruction’s net draws near, 
And man by man is slaughtered with the spear: 
The gory new-born wail 
Of infants at the breast is heard ; 
There Rapine, sister of wild Tumult reigns ; 
Spoiler to spoiler gives the word ; 
The empty doth the empty hail, 
Seeking a partner in his gains, 
Each greedy for nor less nor equal share— 
In scenes like these how may we hope to fare ? 
But, while rogmenpe the general effect of this piece of 
translation, we must still suspend our adhesion to the translator’s 
postulate that dpxdava in the original of the second verse means 
‘the net rope with which victors swept the streets and squares, 
and caught runaways”; nor do we quite see how the last line of 
all nt dissociated, as it is in this translation, from that imme- 
diately before it. 
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Khan! ancient Khan, oh come, draw near— 
The crest of thy tiara’s 
Giving to sigh it; 
Appear Darius, sire, appear !— 
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Whilst dwelling on choral , we are bound to testify to the 
success with which Miss Swanwick has turned a famous piece in 
the early scenes of the Prometheus—that in which Prometheus ex- 
presses his perception of the approach of the ocean nymphs to the 
scene of his torture (1 14-27). Itis as true to the sense as it is 
lyrically happy:—_ 

Hist ! hist ! what sound, 
What odour floats invisibly around, 
Of God, or man, or intermediate kind ? 
Who nears this rocky bound, 
Spectator of my woes, or seeking aught ? 
A ye see in fetters, anguish-fraught : 
e foe of Zeus, in hatred held of all 
The deities who throng Zeus’ palace hall, 
For that to men I bore too fond a mind. 
Woe, woe! what rustling sound 
histles the ether round 
With the light whirr of pinions hovering near. 
Whate’er approaches filleth me with fear. 
The version of da rijv Bporsy is simpler and more 
direct than Mr. Plumptre’s—“ and this for my great love, too great, 
for mortal men,” which by an awkward position of words embar- 
rasses the sense to the ear. A of a chorus in the Supplices 
(56-65) about the nightingale might be cited, had we space, to 
exbibit Miss Swanwick’s neatness of translation, or, to fall back on 
the Prometheus, another choral strophe in praise of equal marriages 
(vv. 906-27); but we cannot afford room even for the latter, 
except so far as to note how much more judiciously than Mr. 
Plumptre she translates the words kai yAwoog ueuvOod\synoev. The 
chorus praises the first who weighed the truth that to wed one’s — 
was best, and then gave utterance to it in maxim fashion. Miss 
Swanwick rightly turns it “ And then in pithy phrase expressed.” 
But Mr. Plumptre, though under no constraint of rhyme (for he 
does not give rhyme, even alternatively, for the choral odes of the 
dramas, other than the Oresteia), renders the words “ And spread 
it with his speech,” which is just what, as the context and common 
sense alike show, they do not mean. 

Another of Miss Swanwick’s merits is the neatness with 
which she renders the monostich dialogues in the Prometheus 
and elsewhere, for proof of which we must refer the reader 
to the plays themselves. “Again, in vv. 90-105 of the Seven 
against Thebes she evinces considerable skill in breaking up the 
text into half-lines, spoken in their terror by the ten maidens 
who form the chorus, and whose ejaculations are at last summed 
up by the leaders of each hemi-chorus. Very good too are her 
versions of single lines, as witness :— 

ouev ob pdxny (540 sc. Theb.) 
Hither he comes no peddling fight to wage ; 


dvijp deopmoc, & rd dpdomor (549 ibid. ) 
No boaster he ; 
But with a hand that knows the thing to do; 
od ydp doxsiv dicatog GAN’ eivar (588), 
For just to be he longs, not just to seem. 


Altogether, the reader of the Greek who seeks to facilitate his 
by a translation combining to a creditable extent the 
letter and the spirit, will do well to accept Miss Swanwick’s 
aid in a delightful study. Mr. Plumptre, however, deserves all 
~ for general fidelity, though without a large leaven of wn 
e is always painstaking, if sometimes it comes out too plainly 
in results. Occasionally he is over-subtle. Sometimes he sees too 
much in the Greek text, and at others sinks into commonplace 
and matter of fact. 

Both these translators, it should be added, prefix to their ver- 
sions most valuable prefatory matter. Mr. Plumptre’s Life of his 
poet is perhaps the best thing in his book, unless it be his transla- 
tion of the Fragments in an appendix, which is the more valuable 
because we have few versions of these, except in Mr. Darcy Thomp- 
son’s Sales Attici. Miss Swanwick, too, is well worth reading in her 
studies of the several plays, and her examination of the conception 
of the Zeus of A®schylus, and its superficial discrepancy in the 
Oresteia and be Her earthed be saad with 
interest, too, by students of comparative mythology ; touching as 
it does, if briefly, the ground which has been so fally beam by 
Professor Angelo de Gubernatis and others. But, even apart from 
the preface and introduction, Miss Swanwick’s Aischylus asserts 
a high rank amongst the translations of the last twenty years. 


OUTLINES OF GERMAN LITERATURE.* 
HE author of a compendious history of any kind, if he would 
be useful to the full extent which the nature of his work will 
permit, should mentally address himself to two opposite classes of 
possible readers—namely, those who are utterly ignorant of the 
subject of which he treats, and those to whom it is perfectly familiar. 
Readers of the latter class, who merely wish to refresh their me- 
mories, perhaps to arrange into a systematic whole items of know- 
he not systematically acquired, filling up here and there those 
little interstices of ignorance which are sure to be found among the 
acquirements of the most laborieus polyhistor, will not complain 
if the compendium presented to them approaches as closely as 
ible to the form of a catalogue or a chronological table. Should 
iterature be the subject of the history, a list of authors, judiciously 


* Outlines of German Literature. By Joseph Gostick and Robert 
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classified, with appropriate dates and indications of birth-places, 
and an enumeration of principal works, will satisfy readers of this’ 
class, if it be tolerably accurate and complete, as the compendium 
will be taken up by them for reference, not for perusal. But com- 
— is indispensable; the skeleton may be entirely fleshless, 

ut all its bones must be there, or the accomplished reader (as 
we oy, him) will cast it aside as he would fling away a Post 
Office Directory in which the insertion or omission of streets and 
householders was 4 ge by caprice. If it is nothing else, the 
compendium must be a copious index, divided into sections ac- 
cording to some fixed and intelligible principle, and supplemented 
with another index arranged in alphabetical order. 

On the other hand, the ignorant reader who takes up the com- 
pendium wants something precisely the reverse of all this. Above 
every other consideration, the book must be readable; not only 
stating when and where the authors lived and died, and the names 
of the books they wrote, with the slightest possible addition either 
of fact or opinion, but giving some notion of what their books 
are written about. To the student of this class a series of 
biographical essays on half-a-dozen leading authors, with de- 
scriptive notices of their principal works, would be more valuable 
than the fullest and most accurate collection of names and 
dates. If the authors can be connected together by reference to 
the times in which they lived and moved, so much the better; 
but completeness, in the = of ignorant readers, is the least in- 
dispensable of qualities. They have, indeed, no organs by which 
its presence or its absence can be recognized. 

ow it seems to us that, in writing their Outlines of German 
Literature, Messrs. Gostick and Harrison have very carefully con- 
sulted the wants of the two opposite classes to which we have 
referred, and consequently of the various classes which e be 
ranged on a graduated scale from one extreme to the other. They 
begin with the year 380 and they end with 1870, and their alpha- 
betical index contains the names of more than seven hundred 
authors. When their history becomes contemporary there is cer- 
tainly rather an “ugly rush” of talent, and any given writer, unless 
he is a very big man, can only be recognized as one in a group, 
to whom no individual attribute belongs. But this is not the 
fault of Messrs. Gostick and Harrison. The truth is notorious 
that the events in the midst of which we live, whether politi- 
cal, historical, or other, are precisely those the importance of 
which we are least able to estimate, and that a broad critical 
survey cannot be satisfactorily taken without the assistance of 
the master-critic Time. The information that is given in the 
first chapter of the “Outlines” is, of course, as scanty as that afforded 
in the last, the lack and the superabundance of material practically 
leading to similar results. But if we take the period from the 
days of the Hohenstauffen to the year immediately following the 
French Revolution of July, we must allow that, on the whole, every 
author, from the Medieval Minnesinger to the bards of Young 
Germany, has received as fair a share of notice as the scope of the 
“ Outlines,” which extends to about six hundred pages, will admit. 
To the great luminaries proportionate space is assigned, and in 
some cases room is found for extracts neatly translated. Of the 
manner in which lesser lights are treated we give the following 
specimen :— 

GERHARD TERSTERGEN (1697-1769),one of the latest of the pietistic hymn- 

writers of the time, was a poor ribbon-weaver, who lived for some years on 
a bare diet of meal and milk and water, and gave his savings in alms to 
people who were even poorer than himself. He published a collection of 
poems under the title of A Spiritual Flower-garden (1731). It has no 
great variety of thought, but contains one fine hymn, of which an imitation 
rather than a translation is included in the hymn-books published by John 
and Charles Wesley. 
Those persons, we suspect, are very few who want to know more 
about this pious weaver-poet than is here given; but any one who 
desires further familiarity is put in the way of finding it. Let us 
add that notices of this sort are just what is wanted ts those who 
use a compendium as a catalogue. 

Gothe and Schiller, on the other hand, are carefully followed 
through their career, not being assigned to separate chapters, but 
re-appearing at the several “ periods” of the history to which their 
lives belong. This arrangement is most judicious, especially in 
the case of Githe, who, born about twenty years after Lessing, 
lived through nearly the whole classical age of German literature ; 
and any inconvenience that might be felt by a reader who would 
like to di of one man at a time is obviated by the alphabetical 
index, which enables any one who Pnyen to observe continuously 
the progress of the great poet. A full description is given of the 
from Torguaio Taso, Asa of the tranlations we. give 

rom ‘asso. As a speci e ions we give 

Gretchen’s well-known song :— 
There lived a King in Thule—who was faithful to the grave: 
His love, when she was dying—to him a beaker gave. 
More prized than all his treasures—that cup of gold remained ; 
His eyes with tears would glisten—when he the goblet drained. 
When he was old and dying—his wealth he reckoned up, 
And gave all to the princes—except that golden cup! 
And to his kuights, all loyal—as were the men of yore, 
He gave a banquet royal—in his castle on the shore, 
There stood the old King drinking—one long deep health, the last, 
Then down among the billows—that sacred cup he cast. 
And as the cup was sinking—he closed his eyes ; no more 

_ He drank the wine all rosy—in his castle on the shore. 

The translator has allowed himself more irregularity in the 
metre than will be found in the original, and here and there are 
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instances of patchwork; but the lines are not inelegant, and the 
translation is sufficiently close for readers who seek information. 

To the mediwval poets, who are separated from the writers of 
the age by an interval to which no pany can be found in the 
history of English poetry from the days of Chaucer, and whose 
existence does not seem to have been recognized till the Romantic 
school began to exert its influence, more space is given than 

ight be expected in a compendium. The subjects of the 
‘‘ Niebelungenlied ” and “ Gudrun,” of the “ Parzival” of Wolf- 
ram von Eschenbach, of the “ Armer Heinrich,” of “ Hartmann 
von Aue,” and of “ Reynard the Fox,” are given at considerable 

Most useful and entertaining information is thus given to 
the reader, who may not care to devote nights and days to a study 
of the literature of the Hobhenstautfen period, but would like 
to know something about it. The boon is, we suspect, to be 
attributed to a predilection for the old German poets on the part 
of Mr. Gostick, whose Parzival and other Poems are announced as 
in preparation. 

The whole history is divided into seven “ periods,” some of 
which occupy many chapters. Such divisions must always be 
more or less arbitrary, but we do not see that the work of classi- 
fication could be done more judiciously than it is by Messrs. 
Gostick and Harrison. The first “aap extends from 380 to 1150, 
and is chiefly represented by Ulfilas and the poetical monk Otfried. 
The second, which may be called the Hohenstauffen period, though 
it reaches a point beyond the fall of that dynasty, just as we give 

name «Elignbethan ” to dramas written during the reign of 
the earlier Stuarts, brings us down to the year 1350, and includes 
the old epics and the lyrical works of the Minnesiinger. The 
third, terminating with 1525, and the fourth ending with 1625, 
include the rhyming townsmen called “ Meistersiinger,” with the 
shoemaker Hans Sooke, Luther, andthe Reformers, themystic Tauler, 
the theosophist Jacob Béhme, and many writers of Lutheran 
hymns. In the fifth period, extending from 1625 to 1725, 
modern German poetry modestly begins with the first Silesian 
school, headed by Martin Opitz, whose mild respectability is 
favourably contrasted with the monstrosities of the second 
Silesian school, represented by Hoffmann von Hoffmanswaldau 
and Lohenstein. Here also German philosophy may be said to 
commence, in the person of Leibnitz. The sixth period, to which 
belong the first twenty years of Githe’s life, reaches to 1770, 
and is rendered attractive by the names of Klopstock, Wieland, 
and the far greater Lessing and Winckelmann. The seventh 
brings us down to 1870, and comprises all the recognized chiefs 
of German literature and philosophy, if we add the name of 
Lessing to the list. 

Great pains are taken to show the various authors as repre- 
sentatives of the times in which they lived, and a political and 
social d is always visible behind the fi under con- 
sideration. The “ Sturm und Drang” clique, with whom Gothe 
_— his youthful days, and who seem to have worshipped 

akspeare use he disregarded the unities of time and place; 
the far more brilliant “ Romantic school,” with its mystical 
aspirates, its nationality, and its Romanizing tendencies, and other 
lite combinations, are all brought clearly to the view, and the 
individuals of whom the groups are formed are defined with clear 
outlines. As aspecimen of the way in which an exceptional man is 
treated, we may refer to the notice of Wieland, who, much as he was 
admired by Géthe, does not readily fall into anygroup. By achrono- 


logical arrangement, he is associated with Lessing, Winckelmann, 
and Klopstock, but with them he had no connexion. Among the 
younger and greater poets whom he met at Weimar he stands as 


a figure that — means bel to the general picture. No poet 
‘was more read and admired public of 
than Wieland in his day; no poet isless cared for now. It is quite 
possible that a person who, trusting to unassisted memory, made a 
collection of classical German authors, would leave his shelves un- 


encumbered by the voluminous works of the forsaken idol. Why 
so much ity a hundred years ago and such scant celebrity 
now, in the case of a man who wrote in a fluent, easy style, who 


never treated subjects of merely local interest, and who is as 
intelligible to a modern reader as he was to the German princes 
of the last century? The problem is neatly defined by Dr. 
Vilmar, whose words are quoted m the “ Outlines” :— 

Wieland is the man of his time for readers vitiated with the subtle and 
secret poison of the French literature then current, especially for the higher 
classes, to whom thinking was tedious and enthusiasm ridiculous, To such 
people, who had formerly been dependent on the French, Wieland intro- 

a German literature well suited to their taste, and it is mainly by 
their interest in the materials of his works that we now understand why 
he received during his life such praises as were bestowed on 
Klopstock and never on Lessing. 

Wieland’s position was indeed curious, and would have been 
impossible in a country where the vernacular ‘was spoken 
by the whole people or ently confined to the lower classes. 

erick the Great and his associates would not read German at 
all, and if the fashion of bis reign had continued, there would 
have been no room for a Wieland. But before the death of the 
great King, princes and nobles had diseovered that it was possible 
to talk German in high society and even toskim over German books. 
What was required under these circumstances was a writer, 
thoroughly French in mind, who could tell stories worthy of 
Crébillon jis in the language of Fatherland. Such a man was 


Wieland, and thé fame of such a man must necessarily diminish 
when the transitional 
Far more space is 


riod to which he belongs is past. 
awed to German philosophy than might be 


expected in a work of such limited compass; and when we con 
sider the extreme difficulty of the subject,-;we must admit that the 
connexion between brevity and obscurity, against which we are 
warned by Horace, is creditably avoided. Messrs. Gostick and 
Harrison apparently belong to what is called the Right division 
of the Hegelian school, and they are very anxious to show that 
materialism and infidelity are not necessary results of German 
philosophy. Materialism, as they rightly observe, is as old as the 
time of Democritus, and was propounded in the last century by 
the Frenchman Lamettrie. They might have added that its in- 
fluence has largely increased since the cessation of the rage for 
metaphysics which marked the first third of the present century. 
The repugnance to miracles which characterized that “old 
rationalism,” at once innovating and timid, which is laughed to 
scorn by the bolder Strauss, may be traced to the English deists, 
—— in France by Voltaire, and to David Hume, The 
deliberate effort to upset the Scriptural Canon, which is the occu- 

tion of the so-called “Tubingen school,” certainly belongs, in 
its completeness, if not in its origin, to Germany; but our authors 
justly observe that the leaders of that school do not represent 
any system of philosophy, but are mainly historical and philological 
critics. Weare willing toconcede that materialism, and the sort of 
atheism with which it is associated, are more repugnant to the 
spirit of German philosophy, distinctively so called. But when 
we survey the metaphysicians who came after Immanuel Kant, we 
find that a certain spiritual tinge seems to pervade them all. The 
Absolute Ego of Fichter, the Absolute of Schelling, the Absolute 
Idea of Hegel, all appear expansions of the doctrine which 
recognizes the év cai way, and the fact will be borne in mind that, 
although Spinoza was a Dutch Jew, the respect with which he 
is now treated, and the tenderness with which he is handled even 
by those who are opposed to his theories, date from the commenda- 
tion bestowed upon him by German professors more than a 
hundred years after his death. Schopenhauer indeed glories in his 
atheism, and regards the word “ Pantheism” with contempt; but 
we need scarcely say that his atheism is of a spiritualkind, akin not 
to the doctrines of the materialists, but to the religious Nihilism of 
the Buddhists. 


ILAM EN NAS.—ARABIC TALES.* 


Se Arabic tales, or, as the author calls them, “ Warnings 
for Mankind,” consist of a succession of stories and anecdotes 
of the days of the early Khalifahs, or Caliphs, as we have been 
accustomed to call them. The Khalifahs themselves and the dis- 
tinguished men of the time are the subjects of many of the 
stories. The tales were collected, as the author tells us, at the re 
quest of his pious brethren, and the title which he has given his 
book indicates the object he had in view, that of teaching by 
example. He does not point the moral, but leaves the reader to 
make his own application. And herein he has been wise; for some 
of the stories have been chosen more for their pleasantry and 
smartness than for any very obvious moral. But there isa high 
tone about them, a love of justice, of truth and integrity, a sense 
of honour and manliness, and a simple devotion to religious duty, 
which, however mistaken according to our lights, is deserving 
of every respect. They exhibit the Arabic character in a very 
pleasing light, and after making allowance for difierence of law 
and custom, there is nothing in them to offend and call for 
censure. 

The first story in the book is told of Omar, the second Khalifah 
Going about among his people to make himself acquainted with 
their condition, he heard an old woman complaining that the ruler 
had never bestowed the smallest gift upon her. ‘ But,” said he, 
“ how is it possible for Omar to know anything of your condition, 
and you living in such a place as this?” “ The Lord be praised,” 
she cried. “ By Allah! I could not have supposed that a ruler 
over men existed who was in ignorance of anything that occurred 
between the east. and west of his dominions.” Without disclosing 
who he was, Omar compounded with the old woman for her wrongs 
by paying a sum of money, and took from her a regular dis- 
> fom attested by witnesses. This deed he gave to his son 
and said, “ When Iam dead lay this in my winding-sheet, that 
I may appear with it when I rise in the presence of the Lord.” 
The duty of restitution and atonement ior wrong is strongly 
enforeed by Musulman law and morality, and the necessity of ap- 
pearing before the Great Judge free of accusers has often prompted 
a course of procedure similar to what is here described. History 
records that one of the Emperors of India, whose predecessor had 
been a bloodthirsty tyrant, _ the price of blood to those who 
had been mutilated and to the relations of those who had been 
omy to death. For these payments he took regular receipts, which 

e placed in a chest and deposited in the tomb of the deceased 
monarch, so that they might prove available when the recording 
angels should cast up their accounts. 

Another story of this same Khalifah is alike honourable to him 
and to the other actor in it. Hurmuzan, a Persian prince and fire- 
worshipper, was taken prisoner and offered the usual alternative of 
death or conversion :— 

The prisoner cried, “O, Commander of the Faithful, before you kill me give 
me a draught of water, and do not slay me parched with thirst.” So Omar 
ordered some water for him, and so soon as Hurmuzan had the goblet in his 
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he asked, “ Am I safe until I:shall have drunk it?” To which Omar 
ted, — safety is yours for that time.” Then Hurmuzin flung the 
vessel away from him and spilt the water, and cried, “Your promise, 0, 
Commander of the Faithful!” Se Omar said to the executioner, “ Leave 
him whilst I find out what is to be done with him.” And when the sword 
was removed from over him Hurmuzan exclaimed, “I testify that there is 
no God but God, and that Muhammad is the prophet of God!” Then said 
Omar, “Verily thou hast professed the best form of Muhammadan faith. 
What caused thy delay in domg it?” “I feared,” he replied, “ that it 
might be reported I had professed el Islém through dread of the sword. 

Love stories of course have their full share of attention. Several 
of these turn upon the great facility of divorce which the 
Muhammadan law affords. A man who had gone through a 
succession of misfortunes, and had become destitute, had his wife 
taken from him by her father. The husband complained to 
Marwan, the ruler of the vince. He, on seeing the wife, 
became enamoured of her, and tortured the husband until he ex- 
torted a divorce from him. After the completion of the period 
laid down by the law, the governor married the woman, and the 
husband was turned adrift. The injured man went complaiming to 
Muawiyah, the ruling Khalifah, who wrote comman@ing his official 
to divorce the woman and send her to him. This was done. 
Muawiyah bimself, on seeing the woman, admired her greatly, and 
offered the man great bribes to give her up. He refused, and ex- 

ressed the strength of his feelings in verse aad energetic prose. 
Khalifah urged:that the husband had already divorced her, 
and so he determined to leave all to the choice of the woman :— 

“Speak,” he cried, “which is dearest to thee, the Commander of the 
Faithful with his power and his rank, and his palaces and his empire, and 
his wealth, and all that thou hast we | around him; or Marwan with his 

y and his injustice ; or this 
she recited, saying, a“ 
“This one. And even in hunger and want 
He were dearer to me than my kin and my friends, 
And the wearer of the crown, or his vicegerent Marwan. 

By Allah, O Commander of the Faithful! Iam not going to forsake 
him because times have changed, nor because the days are darkened. 
Neither let it be forgotten that I have been his companion from the first, and 
our love is not worn out. And it is right that I should be the one to bear 
patiently with him in adversity who have with him been happy in brighter 
days.” 


ys. 

Then Muawiyah marvelled at her wisdom, and at her affection for the 
Arab, and her fidelity to him. And he gave her ter thousand dirhems, and 
gave the same sum to the Arab, who took her and departed. 


This breaking forth into verse on such an occasion seems un- 
natural and forced to our more reserved and colder natures. But 
there is nothing in it unusual, or strange to the Arab mind. It is 
common in this and in similar books. The art of verse-making is 
much more generally cultivated among the Arabs than with us; 
the language more readily assuntes a poetic form, and the tem- 

ent of the nation is fervid and impassioned, so that when- 
ever the feelings are wrought upon it seems quite natural, and it 
certainly is considered quite proper, to give them expression in 


verse. 

It would be if in a boek of this character we were to meet 
with no mention of Solomon, ‘the son of David. His super- 
natural powers over all creatures isa favourite topic of Musul- 
man fabulists and story-tellers.. Here we have the a story of 
his amour with Queen Balkis, by many identified with the Queen 
of Sheba; and not without reason, for she is represented to be a 
descendant of Saba, queen of the eountry of Siba, and a worshigper 
of the Sun. There are various versions of this story, but the main 
points of it are to be found in all. The story before us begins with 
telling us that “God taught King Selomon, son of David, the 
language of all created beings. And over all things He gave him 
power—men and genii, and the-beasts of the earth, and the fowls 
of the air, and the-fishes of the water.” It was this marvellous 
power, as we read elsewhere, that enabled him to build the Temple 
of Jerusalem, for the genii and all creatures were pressed into the 
service as necessity required. ‘The foundation of this is found 
in the Koran, and the Prophet mo doubt derived the idea of it 
from the Old Testament. littlé bird, one of Solomon’s emissa- 
ries, informed him of the beauty and dignity of Queen Balkis. The 
report piqued his vanity. He sent to invite and enforce a visit 
to his Court. She came, and aecording to the Koran, on entering 
the palace, she saw what “she imagined to be a it water, 
and she discovered her legs, by lifting up her robes to pass 
through. Whereupon Solomon said unto her, ‘ Verily this is a 
palace evenly floored ail a These words have occupied 
the attention and exercised the critical of many grave 
doctors and learned theologians, and the upshot of their 
speculations is that this floor of glass was a device specially 
contrived by Solomon to ascertain the truth of an asper- 
sion upon his illustrious visitor's person. The mother of 
Balkis was a jinn, and the jinns or genii were apprehensive lest 
Solomon should her, and so transmit to his offspring that 
power over them which he himself possessed. To prevent a 
marriage, a jinn informed Solomon that the Queen’s “mind was 
weak and her feet like the feet of a donkey ”—other authorities 
carry the distigurement a little higher and say that her legs were 
hairy. When she came to this glass floor Ac: Me which there was 
water “and in the water fish and , She drew up her garments 
and exposed her feet; and the King saw that ‘the jinn had 
lied.” Those who adopt the second version, say that the state- 
ment was true, and that Solomon made a depilatory preparation 
which removed the blemish. Whichever be the better version, the 
same end is arrived at—“Solomon married her, and he loved her 
exceedingly and made her Queen again over the land of Yemen.” 


with his hunger and his poverty ? ” | 


_who:married her. And ace 


There are many anecdotes and stories of women, of their ready, 
wit, shrewdness, and ability, also, be it said, of their power over 
men, and of considerate and gentle treatment at their hands. 
Their rights fell far short of the rights of women ¢lamoured for 
in these days, but women were certainly not afraid of expressing 
their opinions, nor were their wishes and opinions without an. 
influence much greater than their inferior social il position might lead 
us to suppose. Take the following anecdote :— 

Misan, the daughter of Baéhdal, was married to Muawiyah, and he brought 
her from amongst the wandering Arabs into Damascus. But she sorrowed 
exceedingly for her people, and at the remembrance of her home, and one 
day he heard her reciting and saying, 

A hut that the winds make tremble 
Is dearer to me than a noble palace ; 
And a dish of crumbs on the floor of myhome 
Is dearer to.me than a varied feast ; 
And the soughing of the breeze through every crevice 
Is dearer to me than the ing of drums ; 
And a camel’s-wool garment whi 
Is dearer to me than filmy robes ; 
And a dog barking around my path 
Is dearer'to me than a coaxing eat ; 
.And a restive young camel following the litter 
Is dearer to me than a prancing mule. 
And a feeble boor from ’midst my cousinhood 
Is dearer to me than a rampant ass. 
Upon hearing these lines Muawiyah exclaimed, “ The daugliter of B&hdal 
was not satistied um@il she had likened me to a rampant ass!” And he 
ordered her to be packed off again to her family in the z 


Several stories are told about the monster El Hajjaj Thakifi, the. 
bloodthirsty satrap of Yemen, whose atrocities were so many and 
so enormous that historians have been driven to form theories to 
account for his violence and t; The numbers said to 


gladdens my eye 


| have perished under his commands exceed all belief, but it is 


agreed upon all hands that he was “ a monster of cruelty.” Yet 
even he was derided and humbled to the dust by a woman. He 
matried a celebrated beauty named Hind, and settled two hundred 
thousand dirhems upon her as dower. She was well educated, and 
as high-spirited as she was lovely. One day Hajjaj heard her repeating 
some lines which she had composed about him, and which were by 
no meanscomplimentary. He was greatly e: , and determined 
to be quit of her. His wealth enabled him to break that chain of 
dower which many a M husband has forged fer him- 
self, so he sent one of his attendants to take her the dower, and to 
“ divorce her in two words.” "When the messenger had performed 
this office, she said ‘I was his wife, but I did not glory in it, and 
Iam repudiated, but I do not regret it. And as for this two 
hundred thousand, it is thine for bringing me the good news of my 
deliverance from that dog of a Thakifi.” The Khalifah heard the 
fame of her beauty, and sought her in marriage, but she replied 
that she had “already had one dog of a husband,” and upon one 
condition only would she accept the offer. If she consented to 
marry, her late husband must conduct her litter, walking bare- 
foot, but otherwise dressed as usual, from her own country to the 
Khalifah’s abode. The command was given, and the lieutenant 
had no choice but death or obedience. So he performed the 
task, and as they journeyed on she mocked and derided him, and 
although he retorted that he had “forsaken her like a thrown-eff 
garment,” she kept up her gibes till they neared their journey’s 
emi. She then dropped some dinirs (gold coins) and called out, 
“ Stop, I have dropped some dirhems ” (silver coins), “pick them 
up for me.” So El Hajjaj looked on the ground, but seeing only 
dinars, said, “ They are dinars,” “Not so,” said she, “they are 
dirhems.” He repeated “They are dinars.” upon she ex- 
claimed, “ Allah be praised! Dirhems fell from our hands, and 
Allah has replaced them by dinars.” Then El Hajjaj, taking the 
hint, was covered with confusion, and was silent and made no 
answer, but went with her into the presence of the Khalifah, 
ording to her will so was everything.” , 
‘We have quoted enough to show that this is an unusually in- 
teresting book. We must now call attention to the fact that the 
translation is the work of a lady, and a very excellent and scholar- 
like translation it is; clearly and pleasantly written, and illustrated 
and explained by copious notes, indicating considerable learning 
and research. A scholarly knowledge of Arabic has hitherto been 
supposed to be the exclusive privilege of a limited number of men, 
but here we find « lady who has not only acquired the 
but is evidently filled 


? 


4 enthusiastic admiration of its 
iterature. Her know of the language, as appears from the 
book, was acquired in Cairo, her residence there having been 
enforced by the delicate health of her husband. She has made 
excellent use of her qepertneey, and is entitled to the motto 
which she has prefixed to herbook—“ Man dhabaraz hafara,” “Who 
endures conquers ”—for she must have persevered lang and reso- 
lutely before she attained the proficiency which the volume attests. 
Her studies, however, were not without analloy. There is, accordi 
to Muhammadans, a book which is called the “ Mother of Books. 
On one side of this are written the names of all good Muslims, 
and on the other the names of infidels and bad Muslims. The 
shatkh who was her teacher solemnly and persistently told her that, 
however perfect and good she might be, she could never hope 
as a Christian that her name would be inscribed upon the former, 
and so there was no chance of her obtaining salvation. The pre- 
sent volume, it appears, is but a portion of the original work. 
We hope the tor may receive such encouragement as may 
induce her to continue her labours. ; 
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SEEN AND HEARD.* 


M: GARRETT, the author of Seen and Heard, has struck 
out a happy device, and has been original where originality 
seemed almost impossible. He has man to write thirteen 
sermons, each of which is provided with a plot. There have 
been story-writers who have often indulged in sermons, and 
there have, though far too rarely, been sermon-writers who have 
occasionally tried to keep their congregation from slumbering by 
astory. But Mr. Garrett, who properly is no story-writer at all, 
but much rather a man given to preaching, has, as we have said, 
managed to strike out a new kind of sermon which shall have 
all the characteristics of an ordinary sermon—such as length, 
dulness, thoughts ill considered and worse expressed—and yet shall 
have a kind of a story running through it. He doubtless thinks 
that he is a writer of stories and not of sermons, but in this he is 
surely mistaken. For each one of his stories that we have read 
bears the one mark which more clearly than anything else dis- 
tinguishes your genuine sermon. 

Now that mark, we take it, lies in this. A sermon is that kind 
of composition which would read equally well if the leaves on 
which it is written were unstitched, were shuffled together, 
and were then read in the order into which they were thrown 
by chance. Of course we do not mean to say that there would 
not be need of some slight corrections, so as to make each sentence 
have anominative case and averb. But this is almost a mechanical 
process, and, like the stitching together of the leaves, might be 
safely left to the n’s wife. There is this convenience in 
compositions of this kind, that you never lose your place. 
Whether it be that we nod in church, or that in reading we 
take up the second volume while the end of the first volume is 
still unread, in neither case do we notice any awkward gap, or 
find any ter difficulty in following the thread of the com- 
position than that which arises from a strong desire to go to 
sleep. A story is told of the eminent Dissenting preacher who 
took to himself the appellation of Sinner Saved, that, having 
in answer to his prayers for some breeches received a pair 
that fitted him irably, in returning thanks for the mercy 
vouchsafed to him he showed his congregation that the fit 
was so good that it was quite clear an angel must have guided 
the shears. The title f Seen and Heard likewise so admirably 
well fits Mr. Garrett’s stories that he will not, we trust, suspect 
us of flattery when we state that it is quite clear that one of his 
angels must have guided his pen. We have indeed both seen and 
heard all that he has written far more often than we like. Our 
youth happily was not altogether a godless one. On Sundays we 
were for a ee of years privileged to hear the vicar in the 
morning and his curate in the afternoon, while our youthful 
appetite was not stinted in tracts. From certain circumstances 
our reading of what is called good books has always been unusually 
large; while of late years our gy Ag reviewers has only too 
frequently made us acquainted with Mr. Garrett and other moral 
writers of his school. It may be the case, however, that from 
an excess of modesty Mr. Garrett has chosen the title of his book, 
and in the honesty of his heart ee his readers a warning that 
they must expect nothing new. To use his own peculiar English, 
it is just possible that the name of the book may be as “ depreca- 
tory ” as was the remark of his sister, when she is made to say in 
the introduction that she was “afraid people would call them 
very commonplace stories.” From whatever source the title 
springs, it isa most descriptive one, and altogether cuts off the 
reader from any right to grumble at finding nothing new. It is 
somewhat hard for a reviewer to have to give any account of such 
a book as this. So utterly colourless it is that when we look at 
the titles of the stories we have so lately read we do not re- 
member in the least what they are allabout. We have a general 
impression that there were a good many people who began by 
going regularly to chapel twice every Sabbath, were seduced into 
foing once to the theatre, and straightway went to the devil. 

here were other people who were happy as long as they were 
poor, went to chapel, and wore dresses that had been turned and re- 
turned, but became miserable when they grew rich, went into “a 
great - in a fashionable church,” and, in detiance of the laws 
of the land and of good eating, in “ the dawn of summer,” dined 
on “roast partridges, almond pudding, and strawberries.” We 
did, indeed, as we read, take a few notes of some of the stories ; 
but they fail to remind us with any distinctness, now that we look 
through them, of the various plots. 

In the first of the stories that we have thus noted we find that 
a mother dies and there is a case of brain-fever. In the second a 

fourth ¢ e begin to kee company, and then there 
are seen floor of the fashionable 
hotel ” which the young men of the family frequented. The fifth 
story is a case of small-pox, and the sixth of spinal complaint. 
We must do the author the justice to admit that good people die 
nearly as often, though not quite so rapidly, as theatre-goers. For 
while bad people are killed off to punish them, good people are 
killed off to show, to use Addison’s words, “ how a Christian can 
die.” If Mr. Garrett’s account of human nature and of the bills 
ef mortality is correct, the surest chance of a long life would seem 
to lie in keeping the golden mean between an excess of virtue and 
an excess of vice. He who would live to see his children’s children 
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must be neither bad enough to frighten sinners by his early death 
nor good enough to encourage saints. He deals be sensual 
enough to eat roast partridges and almond pudding in May, so as 
to render himself not worth killing off for his virtue; but he 
should keep out of the theatre and in the chapel, so as to secure 
himself against being killed off for his vice. If we had to choose 
between the two, and considered nothing but length of days, 
we are not sure that we would not rather just now be over- 
bad than over-good. For in modern novels there has been such 
an alarming increase in the rate of mortality among the good as 
almost to call for an inquiry by one of the Sanitary Inspectors. 

It is a pleasure to find that Mr. Gurrett has the satisfaction of 
looking down upon “trumpery weekly journals and nonsensical 
novels.” He should not, however, be too hard-hearted upon his 
fellow-authors; for even if they had done nothing but study his 
writings, yet, good and sound though these are, they would 
nevertheless in their minds soon have turned into what, with a 
certain homely vigour of language, he calls “ muck of indolence.” 
The whole passage in which this agricultural image occurs is worth 
quoting :— 

But, do you know, I think God himself empties us of our faith sometimes. 
You see every good thing that gets into our hearts is like clear water poured 
into a dirty basin, after it stands a little while it gets fouled and cloudy—a 
sediment of self-righteousness at the bottom and muck of indolence at the 
top. And when God sees that, He turns the stop-cock, and drains it all 
out, and may be uses some very sharp tools to put the reservoir into beiter 
repair. Then we can’t help being miserable, but we ought to be as contented 
to bear the misery as we are to bear the pain which we pay the dentist to 
give us, that we may get rid of a useless tooth, 

When we come upon such a passage as this, we are not onl 
ready to admit with our author that “aspirit can do as we 
without a head as with one,” but to allow that when such things 
are put before us to be seen and heard, we can do as well 
without, at all events, our eyes and ears as with them. It may 
be that such stories as these have their appointed place in 
the world, and find people who are sufficiently near to the 
saint in absence of head, or, at all events, of brain, to be im- 
proved by them. It may be that young people who are going 
the primrose path to the everlasting bonfire will take warning 
from the examples contained here, and, renouncing “ dancing- 
dens,” theatres, roast partridge, and almond pudding, will return 
“to the Zoological Gardens and the Polytechnic, with refresh- 
ments of ginger-beer and penny buns,” while on the Sabbath 
they will “cheerfully settle themselves down with Newton’s 
Cardiphonia.” Should such a result be produced by the seed 
scattered abroad by these stories—and we must remember, as our 
author tells us, that “God does not plant boiled seeds ”—we 
ought not perhaps to criticize too severely the means by which 
so good a work is brought about ; for, again to quote Mr. Garrett, 
“ how can one say a slighting word of the roughest rope that has 
saved a drowning man?” We can only wonder how so good a 
man has so bad a style; just as people wondered in Goldsmith’s 
poem how so good a man could have been bitten by so mad a 
dog. Though, as Mr. Garrett tells us, “the angels smile at our 
esthetics,” yet we hope that it is not inconsistent with true 
iety to have a little regard to taste in our compositions. If John 

oward is to be abused, let him not be abused in English that 
requires reforming as much as the worst prison that he visited. 
Before Mr. Garrett writes again we hope that he will, even at the 
risk of incurring an angelic laugh, study esthetics sufficiently to 
avoid such an awkward sentence as the following :— 

Of course I had read them, I may say before he was born, and I liked 
them very well, only I was sorry Howard did not pay more attention to his 
own son, and also that he begrudged the comforts of the little Bluecoat boys, 
who seem to me to deserve consideration as much as prisoners in dungeons ; 
though they do say many get into the school whose parents could very well 
bring them up elsewhere, which is a shameful thing, but it only seems to me 
that those boys need the more pity for belonging to such sneaks, 

The homeliness of such writing as this is at times relieved in 
Seen and Heard by some very big words, words indeed so big that 
the author cannot manage them with any certainty or skill. We 
have not only “esthetics” and “ deprecatory” for depreciatory, 
but we read of “ the idiosyncracies of a home,” of a nurse who 
“ would softly carol the sweet pathos,” and of “ the heart-rending 

hantasmagoria of sea-sickness.” No doubt the author speaks 
from experience when, to the great comfort of all who may 
follow in his steps, he says, “ whatever nonsense you may write, 
somebody will be always ready to read it.” We do not know how 
this is to be remedied, unless the Government will include novels 
among the articles which shall be subject to the inspection of the 
Officers of the Boards of Health. It might not perhaps be im- 
possible to invent some mechanical means of ascertaining the 
amount of common sense in a book, as there are means of ascer- 
taining the amount of milk in the mixture sold by people who are 
strangely enough called milkmen. In that case, those who by a 
long course of silly reading have got their taste hopelessly spoilt 
would be protec oo themselves, and, however much they 
wanted it, would no longer be able to buy any more fresh non- 
sense. What, in that case, would become of such authors as Mr. 
Garrett and the writers of tracts is a melancholy consideration. 
Those whu have at present to review their books would with a 
cheerful heart willingly subscribe to any fund that should he 
raised for their 4 ay on the silent system; while those who 
had in earlier days by their warning voice been turned away from 
the extravagant pleasures of fashionable life would doubtless con- 
tribute a portion of the money they had saved by eating penny 
buns instead of almond pudding, and by drinking ginger-beer 
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instead of choice wine, towards providing their ancient benefactors 


with a daily suppl - hgh those wholesome and cheering refreshments. 
Such, indeed, is impulse that we at least, as reviewers, 
now feel. But as Mr. Garrett says :— 
In profane, unconverted men, good i a are but weaknesses—fatal 
cies in wickedness which surely ruin them for the world which 
now is, without availing them for that which is to come. 
We are afraid, therefore, that if we can ever get these pious 
Ts silenced, it will be our duty, however grateful we may 
Feel at being relieved from the wearisomeness of reading their 
writings, to be on our guard against any good impulse that should 
lead us to contribute to their support. Certainly, as we are 
fully conscious that we are what Mr. Garrett means by “ pro- 
= unconverted men,” we shall sternly resist the good impulses 
that may ever come upon us either to eat penny buns or to drink 
inger-beer, or to settle ourselves cheerfully down to a study of 
Newton's ’3 Cardiphonia, 
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by: Scholarships in aoe. have been founded at St. arhslomew' Hospital : 
n Open Scholarship of the value of £100, tenable mag = tg 0 be competed for in. 

The Subjects Examination are Che “Chemistry, and Zoology. The 

Successful Candidate will be required to enter at ‘w’s Hospital in October next. 

an Preliminary Scientific Scholarship of the value of £50, ome for one year, to be competed. 

r,in October next. by Students of the Hospital of less ¢ than six months’ standing. The 

ot those of the Open Scho! 

For further particulars — syllabus pe jects, application may be made, personally or 
letter, to THR WARDEN of the College, St. Hospital. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—HOLLIER SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS in GREEK and Res HEBREW 


writing of intention to compete, w ein must be 


Secretary on or before Satu: 
Copies of the Regulations relating to Nag ee 
July 28, 1873. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


(COOPER'S HILL OCOLLEGE.—The following are the Names 
of some of the SUCCESSFUL COMPETITORS at the recent Examination for 
admission to the Indian Civil Engineering College : 


lampstead, who receives RESIDENT 
.B.—Ten were sent up, Eight passed. 


LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Spring Grove, 
Isleworth —The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on September 18,—Further 


Kin; "s Road, 8. Hi 
NON-RESIDENT CANDIDATES: 


inprmation may be obtained by applying to Dr. NHARD SCHMITZ, the Principal, at the 


TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, Perth. 


Warden—Rev. R. THORNTON, D.D. 
A School on the model of the greater Public Schools in England. There isa resident Medical 
Officer. Fer the WARDEN. 


The School will meet on ee a September 9. 
RIGHTON 


well every tnd is peri is perhaps healthiest public school in ly to the Reve 


the SECRETAR’ 
EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
Established 1867. 


THE 
President—His Grace the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., &c. &e. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of CHICHESTER. 


Vice- Presidents. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of CHICHESTER. 
‘The Right Hon. the SPEAKER of the House of Commons, &c. &¢. &c. &c. 


Head-Master—The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., First Classman in Classics, and 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. ws 


Master, Modern School_The Rev. G. R. GREEN, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, 

The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, September 18. Boarders to return the 
Afternoon. 

For pestioslare apply to the or the Sewetary, Major the 

College, Eastbourne. 


(THE EASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—There will be an Examina- 
College ar Thee ee for an OPEN SCHOLARSHIP of £30 per annum, tenable in the 
IOK CHAMBERS. —The next Term will commence 


The Honour List for the years 1866-1873 contains the Names 
UL appointed to the following Departments : 


on 
127 8U' 


the India Engineering Coll 
The Tést be had on application, by letter, to the LrpraRiay, Garrick Chambers, 


WIMBLEDON SCHOOL, SURREY, 8.W. 


Rev. JOHN M. BRACKENBURY, Mana of Bt. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A., of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Assisted by Nine Resident Masters and other Professors. 
‘Th chen of Schock to to combing the and of with 


9 to 

13 to the 

Offices of the Home Civil Service. 
3 to 


especial of ad i the different Studies that troduced 
Competitive Examinations for Mili . Naval, and Civil A tments. 
The School, whieh is limited to One Hundred Boys, is di into small Classes, so that each 


Honours obtain ‘en Years Eighty successful Can: tes for 
the Competitive J at ‘ior Woolwich d Ninety for Sandhurst, and of these Six have 
ms 
at the just concluded for the Indian wil Engineering 
Te ‘ooper’s Hi 
NEXT TERM commences on Tuesday, September 2. 


sarin Pit ays recently obtained by PUPILS of this School, viz. = 


THE ENGLISH LECTURER at several vend Colleges 


for LADIES, is to fresh ENGA' 
u open GAG: C. L., Farmer & Sons’ 


KENSINGTON. —Six Resident ent and a few Non-resident 


PUPILS are received at 2% Addison Gardens South, 
formerly Head-Master of the Kensington Collegiate School. Tere on application. 
M. A. Oxon 


—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, 
with the 


ap ay Frincipel the High School, Bom 


bay), will 
nours-Man PUPILS for the Universi 
sere “Woolwich, and all Competitive itive Examinati HLS the 
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porn OTVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coo 


are specially prepared by the Dr. WRIG 4 

sor ‘athem Addi xaminer of 

in the Indian Civil Goreme. Pupils may be Resident 
or Non-Resident.—Address, 67 High Street. 


S HILL.—The Rev. H. J OHNS' STONE, MA., 
ust passed two PUPILS for r COOPER'S | HILL. 
—ARMY DIRECT and CIVIL SERVIC .— 
Rev. Dr. HUGHES (Wrang. Cam.), who has had Twenty years’ success in ng 
forthe above.receives TWELVE YOUNG MEN. Entirely separate TEN Boys. sealing, Ww 


IRECT COMMISSIONS. — No Pass no Pay. —A 
NGLER, Six of whose Pupils were successful last time, is prepared “to receive 
CANDIDATES on the above terms.—X.Y., bien’ s Library, Gh Road, N.W. 


STOKE HOUSE, near SLOU GH.—The Rev. E. ST. JOHN 

PARRY intends to Mov E during the coming Midsummer Holidays to STOKE 

BOUsS. las the’Parish of STOKE PUGES. The House stands in its own Grounds of pearly 
There is a good Playground, Cricket Field, and every requisite for a Schoo! 

BOYS trom from "tpt Years of Age will be prepared, as heretofore, Se Entrance at all 

we 


the Public as with Special Reference to the C for 
Scholarships.—For further Po address, till Sagas 15, to Tudor House, Durdham Down, 
Bristol ; after that date to Stoke Poges, near Slo 


ATION.—PORT ELIZ: ABETH, , Cape e of Good ] Hope — 


WANTED, for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS spon the Grey Foundation . .& RECTOR 


. must have e 
must be able to furnish Testimonimls of Competency as 
highest bse va mee as to Moral Character, and must be a Married Man, or one whose age 
shal jess than Thirty omens neee documents relating to the above can be eae 
from A. EBDEN, Esq. (at the Office of Janes SEARIGHT, Esq.) 7 East India Avenue, Le 

hall Street, London, B.C., or from the Kev. J. CoOTTERILL, 1 Elcho Terrace, Portobe io. 
N.B.—To whom alone let The following 
ve undertaken. at the request of the Board of Managers, to select the Rector— 


ters requiring written answers must 
Gentlemen 
‘The Bishop of ‘EpINeURGG, The Rev. J. Harsant, A. EBDEN, Esq. 


(GOVERNMENTS STOCK INVESTMENT ‘COMPANY, 
.imited, 
33 CORNHILL, E.C. 


. FIRST ISSUE, £500,000. 


‘The Capital and Deposits received by this Company are i n Government Stocks and 
Guaranteed Securities, which are quarterly inspected es the io who certify as to 
correctness and advertise their Certificate, thereby giving the most unquestionable securi 

“Repost NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 

S issued under the Seal of the Company for terms of i 
th Cheques or Coupons attached for if-Yearly Interest of 
os x Cent. per Annum for Five Years. 

Ber Cent. per Annum for Three Years. 

EPOSITS, with one mont poties of withdrawal—} per Cent. below the current Bank 
omear' three months, the current Bank rate for six months, and Five per Cent. for twelve 

ADVANCES made on Deposit of British, Foreign, and Colonial Government Stocks. 


A. W. RAY, Alaaager. 


(pHs AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRaNcHEs in Ediaburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
jeng Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Ilead Office on the T; Lon Banke: 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance > does 3 nus fall below ried = a ” 

posits received for fixed periods on the following terme, yiz, 
At 5 per cent. perann.. subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms te he agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for colleetion. 
Sales and Purchases effected in Btitish and Foreign Securities, in East lndig Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of ‘the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
, Every other description of Banking Business and y Ageney, British and ladian, 


CAPITAL—21,000,000. 


yao ANOY.—There is a VACANCY in the STAFF of the 
DIQCESAN COLLEGE, CAPETOWN.—Application to be made to the Rev. 


© SOLICITORS and Others.—An ARCHITECT and 
SURV Bre, peiting an Appointment which leaves him some leisure, desires further 
EMPLOY MENT, sue! fessional Duties connected with a Building Enterprise, 
or the Management of a ‘Town omnes. on reasonable Terms. Satisfying proots of qualifications 
and references to executed weet, pe and private.—Address, SURVEYOR, care of War 


& Co., 23 Garrick Street. 
INTER SEASON in ALGIERS.—An ENGLISH PHY- 
illa, with 


SICIAN, experienced in the climate, having taken a large V: 

nds, in the lovely environs of Alsiers, is popered to receive a few LADIES and GENTLE- 
EN, to reside during the forthcoming WINTER. Every possible home amet with 

English servants. Unexceptional references given and required. — Address, M. R.C. P., 

‘The Parsonage. St. Mgry's, Tedburn, Devon. 


ALVERN.—A PHYSICIAN of experience wishes to receive 
a RESIDENT PATIENT (nervous or otherwise). For terms 
apply to Dr. CoaTés, Malvern. 


REWERY PUPIL.—There will shortly be a Vacancy for a 


Young Gentleman as PUPIL in an old-established Brewery of high repute.—Address, 
Y. Z., Mr. T. Wilkins, Brewers’ Engineer, 52 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


WINE MERCHANTS and Others.—A small 
PRIETARY CLUB, at the West End of London, a SALE. Good returns. 
W ulars, address C., care of Frederick rederick May & Son, Advertising 108 


For SALE, SUGAR ESTATE in QUEENSLAND. —The 
TYGUM PLANTATION, Logan River, is a fine property, being a portion of the 
Estate of Henry Jonrvay, Esq., late Agent-General for Queensland. It comprises 280 acres of 
good Land, 60 being Scrub Land on the bank of the river, besides 220 acres of excellent Pasture, 
‘with permanent water from two fine lagoons. Sixty acres only are at present under Cane, and 
100 tons of Sugar were made last year. The Machinery and Steam-Engines, by the first 
makers, cost upwards of £3,000 three years ago,and are in perfect order. By enlarging the 
rollers, for which the rest of the works are adapted, the manufacturing power, which can now 
complete two tons per day, would be greatly i A ble business may also be 
done in crushing cane for surrounding farmers, whose breadth of planting is increasing yearly. 
The Estate is situate in a very healthy locality, is prettily undulated, and a navigable river 
almost surrounds it. There is a stenmer weekly to Brisbane, and the main road to that city 
passes the property. There are a good Cottage, large Six-stalled Stable, Labourers’ Huts, and 
a Garden well stocked with fruit trees, viz., oranges, peaches, bananas, &c. Altogether itisa 
most eligible property, either for residence pa ir , as the show a hand 
profit on the mited. Price £5,000.—For further particulars 
apply to T. M. Mackay, ! Leadenhall Street, z. C. N.B.—The Sugar from this Plantation 
took the Gold Meda! at an Exhibition lately held in this Colony. 
GE cima of Oxon, Camb., or Lond., and MEMBERS of 
the LIBERAL PROFESSIONS, residing in in any Dank, tacking and 
pebtain Cas an ADVANCES of the Oxon and Berks 
be ope 
H — SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A..M.D.,Edin. TurkishBaths. Consulta- 
tions tions daily (8 (Saturday excepted) at 7 Princes § Street, Hanover Square, from Ten till Twelve. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


[MPERIAL 1 FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 


1 OLD BROAD STREEPT, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
H@NIxX FIRE Fi 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, 1782. © 


Promptand liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


EO. W. LOV 
BROOMFIELD } Secretaries. 
GAFFE INVES TMENTS for CAPITAL. 
Dividend 5 and 16 to 20 per 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT 


ULAR (post free). 
e AUGUST Number (12 pages) now ready. 
It contains all the bene paying and safest Investments in English cat Foreign Railways, 
Debentures, Telegraphs, Gas. Docks, Insurance, ines, Foreign 
ns, Bonds, American and —— Stocks, 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOI sDERS INVE STORS, TRUSTEES, 
willtind the abov e Investment Circular a safe, valuable.and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers,’32 Poultry. London. E.C. 
(Established 1852.) “Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


REME de la CREME (the New Court Note Paper), 
made from Charta Perfecta. Kegistered.—The Cc that 
the NEW “COU RT NOTE PAPER is to be had only of JENNER & TUB, to the 
ueen, Heraldic Engravers and Stationers by Special nts theis Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. Specimens of Monog Stamping, and Charta Pertecta 
St. James's Street, and 6 Jermyn Street, S. Ww. 


ATE NTED IMPROVEMENT in WATCHES.—E. DENT 


& CO., 61 Strand and 34 Royal Exchange, Manufactmrere to Her Majesty, makers of 
the ney Standard Clock of the Royal Observatory. Greenwich, &c., invite attention to their 
NEW PATENT ESCAPEMENT for HALF CHR ONOME TER WATCHES, which ren- 
ders them to injury, and corrects those errors of performance which generally 

ogues on application, 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange 


arise from 
(qdjoining I rat 


YHE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
(August 13,1370) on for annual competition, M. F. DENT'S 

is the finest we have ever had on trial.” F. NT. Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker 
tot! the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR sT REET, CHA RING CROSS. 


Rasy CHAIRS and SOFAS.—HOWARD & SONS, 

Manufacturers, solicit‘an inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied Gennviption. 
25, 2%, & 27 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. SIEGES DE PLUME. Howard’s ee 
The most luxurious seats possible. Show Reoms—25 & 27 Berners Street, London, V 


HOWARD & SONS. 

URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. Cash Prices; no Extra Charges. 

Large, useful Stock tp select from. All Goods Warranted. Terms post free ; with Illustrated 

Price Catalogue, three stamps.—249 and 250 Tottenham Court Road. E stablished 1862. 


ATHY.—MALVERN.—Dr. RAYNER’S ESTAB- 
Dd jent (formerly Drs. Wilson & Rayner). For prospectus apply to T. RAYNER, 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
RATIONS.—HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medals, London and Paris. 


OVERL. AND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 
Guna oraan NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
arcels by their Steamers for 
From SoUTHAMPTOS. FROM BRINDISI. 
{ Every Friday { Every Monday, 


and every al andeverya 
onday. 


AUSTRALIA Priday Morning, { Mondey, Ang. 11 and 


‘Thursday 


Abatements are made in favour of Passengers returning by the Company's Steamers within 
Six or of arrival. 


Brindia only can also be obtained from Messrs. LEBEAU & Co..6 Billites Street (South Italian 


lway Office). 
planer other information. apply at the Company's 
lace Southampton. 


Offices, 122 Leadenha |! Street, London, er Uriental 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 
render this Hotel toits lang Spacious Coffee Reom for 
Gentlemen. Water Service Communications to The 
Bedford Hotel "Limited. 
HEALTH RESORTS. — HOTEL, 
Air bracing 


Beautiful scenery of North Deven. Fram Cuisine excellent. 
‘Wines choice. Table d’Hote daily. 
‘THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, St. Lawrence-on-Sea.— 


Ramsgate the nearest Station on both Lines. "One of the most elegant, eommodious, 
and comfortable Hotels in the Kingd PI e 


TH ! IMPERIAL HOTEL, Great Malvern.—Visitors are 
as Boarders, or by Tariff. The Hotel i is beautifully situated, gosccmntie’ 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Guanine. 
Prospectuses tree._CLARK & CU., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool. 1,amd Dub! Dublin. 
I ,ADIES’ ENAMELLED KID BOOTS, Elastic or Button, 


beautifully made, and Bs.” 


Soft House Boots, 5s. 6d. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, W. 


TLAWRANCE D PHILLIPS & CO. 
MILITARY AND COURT , TAILORS, 
13 George — a Square. w. 
A High-Class Fashionable Ord 3 for Cash pay t 


‘rice Lists on application. 


OR GROUSE SHOOTING, the Suit Complete, 38s. 6d.— 
The NEW HEATHER SCOTCH MIXTURES for Suits, £3 3s., £3 10s__GEORGE 
HOBSON, 148 Regent Street, W., and 57 Lombard Street. Excellence with Economy. 


eo HOBSON'S TOURIST, SEASIDE, and YACHTING 
Regent Street, W., and 57 Lombard Street. 


Te, Ww INE BINS.—FARROW & J ACKSON, Wine and 

of Iron Wine Bins, Bar-fttin 3 for Spirit 
Sealing, V required for Wine, from the Press to 

to = ‘Decant ng Machine fo for het table. —1I8 Great Tower Street, 8 Ps and 91 ‘Mansell 

Street, London; and 23 Rue du Pont Neuf (between the Rue de Rivoli g and the Rue St. 

— also at the Vienna Exhibition, and at the South 

ensin, 


INAH A N’S 


t-delici 


LL .WHISKY. 
This old mellow Spirit is the very CREAM of IRISH 
WHISKIFS. is unrivalled. perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the 
Brandy. Notethe Red Seal, Pink Label,and Cork branded ** Kinahan'’s. LL. Wh 

__ Wholesale Depot, 20 | GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, w. 


‘CHAMPAGNE.—Dry, Medium, and Rich, 
. per dozen, 29s. per dozen pints. 


si Chapa guninn, naturally sparkling Wine, from Ingelheim, on the Rhine, equal to first- 


Vine was <n introduced by Messrs. FEARON, 1! sold as MOUSSIRENDER 
RHEINW EIN, but as this name has been extensivel y other firms fer low-priced 
Wines, they have now adopted the more distinctive title of of IN ELHEIM CHAMPAGNE, 

The Trade Mark is mee: ty and each Label bears the Signature of the Importers, 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 


Holborn Viaduct, E.C., 145 New Bond Street, W., London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
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